





IF | WERE 16 AGAIN—Angelo Patri, Emil H. Lang, DECEMBER # 1957 


Carlos P. Romulo, J. C. Penney, Louis L. Mann, 
G. Keith Funston, Paul van Zeeland 


A Family of England—Pictorial 





**. . - and on behalj of the 
members of this club I wish to 
present you with this CERTIF- 
ICATE OF APPRECIATION 
and a one year subscription 
to Rotary’s official publication 
THE ROTARIAN.”’ 
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Designed to be awarded to non-Rotar- 
ians who have performed a service for 
your club, or to persons to whom you 
especially want to express the club’s ap- 
preciation, such as: 


Speakers 

Students 

Newspaper editor 

Neighbors who have assisted with a 
club project 

Local faculty members 

Club sponsored contest winners 

Radio station manager, etc. 


Secretary 


Rotary Club 


Order a supply of 
certificates today (they’re free) from: 


The ROTARIAN 


Dept. 20 1600 Ridge Ave. 
Evanston, Illinois 
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“we've reduced our 
scrubbing time sua 


7 to 7 man -houts 


id 
er before been 5° clean! 


Inflation Views: Timely 
ds E. J. Puurps, Rotarian fl 
our 
e-Sprinkler Distributor eee and 
ago, Illinois 
zratulations indeed on THE ROTAR- 
November. The cover—so time- 
ch a beautiful picture! 4 _— Saye Foreman of 
important, however, are the ar- 
BURNY BROS. BAKERY, CHICAGO 


William F. Butler and Sumner 
chter [Inflation: Two Views], 
ire both timely and topical. 








Thanks ... and a Detail 
I Mrs. JEAN VAN NOTEN 
Wife of Rotarian 
a! ter Park, Florida 
and I join in sending you our 
t thanks for your presentation 
work- in your October issue [see 
nd An Artist on the Congo]. 
r, allow me to elucidate a detail 
ng his designs in postage 
Actually, Jean did not create 
United Nations stamp. He did 
the first commemorative U. N. 
Further, he is now designing the 
gian World’s Fair of 1958 stamps, 
ounsellor for the 16 stamps— 
Pavilion 1958—to be issued by 
seven of which are to be de- Garage and stockroom floors in Burny Bros. large, 
y him. hich the | modern bakery get daily scrubbing with a Job-Fitted 
transparency from whicn ne . . 

vv 
1s made fe the work of our aeed Combination Scrubber-Vac and Setol Cleanser 
hotographer William Baur, an - . : : 
a te lerecy. Rotarian. The THEY'RE AN UNBEATABLE TEAM to speed the cleaning of oily, 
f Jean was taken at a formal greasy floors. Here’s why: A Scrubber-Vac completely mechanizes 

g - S Philadelphia — Dr. scrubbing. It applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if required, and picks 
). Sneller, a Peoria Rotarian . . . . 
; E e "a 
ent practitioner whose hobby up (damp-dries the floor)—all in one operation! Job-fitted to specific 
tography. needs, a Scrubber-Vac provides the maximum brush coverage con- 
sistent with the area and arrangement of the floors. Its teammate, Setol 


‘No Tribute Paid in Georgia Cleanser, is specially designed for the greater speed of combination- 
JOHN Rooney, Jr., Rotarian 





machine-scrubbing . . . emulsifies grimy oil and grease instantaneously 
e, Georgla for fast, thorough removal by the machine’s powerful vac. Moreover, 

[ believe that you will find very, Setol retains its strength longer than average alkaline cleansers. This, 
Rotarians who would require too, speeds the cleaning process . . . saves on materials . . . and cuts 


in to join a labor union in order ? : $ . 
the right to work, if the Ro operating time of the machine, which in turn reduces labor costs, 


had the right to make the deci- 
muld There Be Right-to-Work The Scrubber-Vac shown above is Finnell’s 213P, for heavy duty scrub- 
THE Rotarian for October]. bing of large-area floors. It’s self-propelled, and has a 26-inch brush 


No” answer from Abraham W. e ; 
to the question is extremely spread. Cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour (and more in some cases), 


to many Rotarians. ... The depending upon condition of the floors, congestion, et cetera. (The 
t danger to our way of life is not machine can be leased or purchased.) Finnell makes a full range of 


. en ad exe “ Tne ven: ae sizes, and se/lf-powered as well as electric models . . . also a full line of 
proud to say that in Georgia fast-acting cleansers. In fact, Finnell makes everything for floor care! 
loes have the right to work 
having to pay tribute to any Find out what you would save with combination-machine-scrubbing. 
f labor leaders who have no 
whatever in the worker, but 
are interested in their own 


Realtor 
Ron 


For demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 4712 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


The End and the Means 
By BULKELEY SMITH BRANCHES 
Hamden, Connecticut FINMELL SYSTEM, tis Ever yiig IN ALL 
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“the race is not 
always to the swift” 


Overconfidence can prove disas- 
trous — particularly if costly in- 
vestments are made when you 
enter new markets. 

However, you can_ safeguard 
against losses in the Wisconsin 
market by “spot-stocking” your 
supplies at HANSEN STOR- 
AGE. Pay only for the space 
you use WHEN YOU USE IT 
— and SAVE between high LCL 
rates and carload rates when you 
ship in quantity. Consult your 
traffic manager, 


HANSEN 


2 STRATEGIC WAREHOUSE LOCATIONS: 


MILWAUKEE Downtown—126 N. Jefferson St. 
Ovtskirts—6201 N. 35th St 
Affiliate: Hansen Storage of Madison, Inc. 
Madison, Wisconsin 





Removable 
and Replaceable 
Upholstery 


Upholstery 
chair can be rem 
placement. Here is the spe 
developed a built-in device wt 
or replacement covers with 
fit. Chair is fully adjustable 
ber in seat and backrest f 
ciency. The Sturgis Posture 
Chair Company, Sturgis 
Michigan. Address inquirie 
to the company's Gener 
Sales Offices, 154 E. Erie 


Street, Chicago 11, Illin posture chairs 


laws are to “weaken, hinder, and crip- 
ple” unions. He does not point to the 
much older and more powerful labor 
movements in Europe, where union 
membership is optional and, more im- 
portantly, he dodges the fundamental 
issue of the denying of freedom to the 
individual under our present setup. 

In my and | genera 
throughout the U.S.A., 
unions—cannot justify the 
voluntary servitude of members. 

Let us debate such fundamental is- 
sues as such, rather than plead the 
desirability (sic) of special privileges 
for special groups among us. 


hope ly 
the end—strong 


book, 


means: in- 


Agrees with Mr. Brussel! 

Says RicHarD A. SHEA, Rotarian 

Veterinarian 

Costa Mesa, California 

The debate Should There Be Right-to- 
Work Laws? [THE Rotarian for Octo- 
ber] was one of the most informative 
and well done I have ever 
where. To any thoughtful person seek- 
ing facts and approachable by logic or 
rationality, Abraham W. Brussell’s clear 
explanation of what these laws really 
are and why they are undemocratic 
should go a long way toward enlighten- 


read any- 


ment. 

It is refreshing, in this day of slogans 
and slick advertising tricks designed to 
confuse and conquer, that your pub- 
ication has done such an outstanding 
job in putting the pros and cons of this 
important side for com- 
among the readership of Tut 
Although I agree with Mr. 


Gibson’s arguments were 


issue side by 


yarison 


I 
ROTARIAN. 
B 


russell, J. C 
appreciated even though he seems to be 
inclined to “turn back the clock” in our 
forward march toward a better 

gement-public relationship. 


labor- 


Agrees with Mr. Gibson 

Says GEORGE SHELLENBERGER, Rotarian 
Vice-President, Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association 


Executive 


Los Angeles, California 

Abraham W. Brussell’s presentation 
of his views in Should There Be Right- 
to-Work Laws? [THE Rotarian for Octo- 
ber] might have convinced some unin- 
formed readers before 
that have come from the 
Committee hearings. 

The monopoly power that has devel- 
oped as a result of the union and closed 
shop is the force that has permitted 
gangster tactics and racketeering to 
gain such a foothold in labor unions. 

All the groups that have contributed 
substantially to the progress of mankind 
throughout the history of the world 
have been voluntary organizations. 
Labor unions can take their place along- 
side of other 
when they adopt and utilize the prin- 
ciple of voluntarism, when their 
rather than the 
Every 

and 


the revelations 
McClellan 


constructive agencies 
eaders 
servants 
masters of their 
American citizen has the 
legal right to join and remain a member 
of a labor union if he so 
individual freedom is to be preserved in 
citizen must also have 


become the 
members. 
mora 


desires. If 


America, every 


a right to refrain from becoming or re- 
maining a member of a labor. union... . 

Full public discussion on these issues 
is of vital importance. I am sure that 
the two articles comprising the debate 
in October served a very useful purpose. 
Needless to Say, J. C. Gibson’s presenta- 


tion was the more convincing to me. 


‘Unions Working toward Control 
View of J. J. Jones, Rotarian 
Insurance Underwriter 

Coolidge, Arizona 

I can hardly that Abraham 

W. Brussell believes, in his heart, that 

workingman in the U.S.A. should 

be forced to join a union in order to 
have a job [Should There Be Right-to- 

Work Laws?, debate-of-the-month for 

October]. .. . If every workingman is 

forced to join a union, pay in his $50 to 

$500 for a card, the unions will have ab- 
and an employer would 
about the 


believe 


ever 


control, 
have nothing to say 
ation of his business. Then the unions 
could strike in every industry and force 
their members to stay out and get more 
wages every few months, with shorter 


solute 
oper- 


hours. / 

In my opinion the unions are working 
toward getting full control of the na- 
tion. And if we do not get right-to-work 
laws in all the States, that is what will 
happen. I am for Government control 
rather than let the unions get in con- 
tro 


Unions Take Away Incentive 
Believes J. W. Moore, 


idvertising Counsellor 


Rotarian 
Sales and 
Neu 
[Re: Should There Be Right-to-Work 

Laws?, THE RoTaARIAN for October.j 
Although organized labor in the U.S.A 

than 60 years old, and during 


Orleans, Louisiana 


is more 
he past 20 years the Government has 
lent its entire support to organization 
purposes, out of the total employed pop- 
ulation in the United States, le than 
one-fourth belong to a union. If unions 
were really helpful, it would be no trou- 
ble to get and keep members. 

The denies the man a 
right to work, and joining a union de- 
nies him the right to promotion and 
takes away every incentive for more and 


closed shop 


better skill. 

A large percentage, certainly 
between 25 and 50 percent, of the 
labor eruptions we suffer in 
[Continued on page 51] 


some 
place 
strikes and 
our industrial 
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“Let’s go out and build a snowman!” 
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DENT. With his term of office nearing its et: President Charles G. 

t has logged 27,500 miles of Rotary visits in the United States, Europe, 

, and Ibero-America. On November 18 his Ibero-American travels were to end 
vana, Cut and he was to return to his office at Rotary headquarters in Evens— 
[ll., to dispatch awaiting administrative matters and to put final touches on 
ng trave| plans. A pictofial report of the early Rotary visits of President 


t and | vife, Jess, will appear in a future issue. 
DENTIAL HONOR. During his Ibero—American travels, the President was deccrated 
) de Janeiro, Brazil, with the "Order of the Southern Cross," the highest honor 
razilia: vernment awards to a civilian. 


17! Las onth the addition of two new countries to the Rotary roster of na-— 
was re] ed: Martinique and Papua. This month one more: Virgin Islands. 
ew Club in Charlotte Amalie on St. Thomas Island and has 29 members. With 
addition, Rotary is now in 107 countries and geographical regions. 
NTION. 1958 draws near, Rotary's 49th Annual Convention looms only six 
s distan The site is Dallas, Tex.; the time, June 1-5. Preliminary plans 
ared tc estimated attendance of 9,000, though hopes of many planners go far 
| that estimate... Whatever the attendance, Dallas (see inside front cover and 
27) will ready for the thousands who will come from seores of countries. 
NGS 19 Convention Committee............ December 4--G......... New York, N. Y¥. 
istrict IRSA EtO@Me. ...... 20pm am December #-l10........ Evanston, Ill. 
Ci ‘itution and By—Laws 
COMERS COUN Vicks... cache December 12-13....... Evanston, Ill. 
‘ING PRO S. Hundreds of applicants for 1958-59 Rotury Foundation Fellowship 
is are "k ing their fingers crcssed" these days. They know that the screening 
eir apr tions is under way. It starts in the Cie. then goes on to the 
ict lev« where special Committees meet to choose trict candidates. Final 
tion is to be made by the Rotary Foundation Fellowships and International 
nt Exchange Committee at its January, 1958, meeting. The timetable: November 
ll applications to be placed before Rotary Clubs; December 1, work to be 
eted by bs and applications submitted to District Governors; December $l, 
ecretary of Rotary International to have files of District candidates. 


TRIP. N circulating among Rotary Clubs in Districts everywhere is the new 
trip entitled "The Making of a Rotarian.” For details on what the filmstrip 
out and » to bring it to your Club, see page’S2. — 

TMAS BEI .soon will ring out in lands where this event is celebrated, and 
chiming will have @ happier meaning for many needy persons, orphans, and old 
bucaus: the kind of Rotary work reported on pages 40-42. 

STATISTICS On October 28 there were $,608 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 
00 Rotarians in 107 countries and geographical regions. New Clubs since July 
67; tot ed 102, : 
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{i} The development of acquaint- (3) The application of the idea! of 
The Object 0 . ance as an opportunity for service. service every Rotarian to his per- 
7 , (2) High ethical standards in busi- sonal and community life. 


| and professions, the recognition (4) The advancement of interna- 

To encourage and foster the ideal of athe worthiness of all useful p tional understanding, goodwill, and 
service as e basis of worthy enterprise tions, and the dignifying by each Re. 3 nrc a world fellowship of 
and in part to encourage and tarian of his occupation as am oppor- oe professional men united 








foster: tunity to serve society. in the ideal of service. 
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save it with a new color-styled 
Smith-Corona adding machine 


Want bigger profits, better management, 
more efficient operation? Get a Smith- 
Corona. . . lowest-priced, full-featured 
adding machine in America! Nowhere 
else do you get so much adding machine 
for so little money. Low cost, speedy 
operation, accurate records, years of 
trouble-free use. Practically priced from 


ac ¢ o* 
as low as $99°® Model shown, $119.50* 


*Prices for all states permitting Fair Trade 
Laws. Subject to change. F. E. Tax extra 


SMITH-CORONA INC 
707 E. Washington Street, Syracuse 1, New York 
Whot you say odds ur business sense 


Rush me complete 
can see and try a Smith 


Name 


Address 


OUR JANUARY, 1958, issue is to be a 
travel issue, as you know. We are 
proud, and we think you will be, of the 
authorship coming into it. There will be: 

LOWELL THOMAS, ceaseless globe- 
circler, author, and cineramaman, writ- 
ing on his ten favorite places of the 
world. 

DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE, one 
of the finest of the Nature writers, 
suggesting that you give eye to the 
wonderful works of Nature 2s well as 
of man when you make that trip. 

WILLY LEY, a founder of the Ger- 
man rocket society and now a noted 
authority on international rocket devel- 
opment, taking you on a transoceani 
trip by rocket. 

ELEANOR EARLY, author of many 
a fine book on the Caribbean, sharing 
her love of that travel region with you. 

AMY VANDERBILT, the lady of eti- 
quette, giving you useful tips on travel 
manners. 

JEAN SHOR, fondly remembered for 
her book After You Marco Polo, telling 
why Europe remains her favorite 

That, honestly, is just a beginning of 
what’s going into the next issue. And 
it could be that some of the things we 
haven't mentioned wi appeal even 
more .o you than these. Well, watch for 
January. It ought to be good 
SPEAKING of distinguished authorship, 
don’t you consider it a compliment that 
such busy men as Van Zeeland and 
Romulo, Patri and Penney, and Lang, 
Funston, and Mann would take time to 
write for you? Think what they had to 
push aside to do it—the problems of 
nations and stock exchanges, industries 
and religious organizations, writing 
schedules and merchandising plans. 
(Since Carlos Romulo wrote this article 
he has had, as you read in the papers, 
a great grief over the loss of his son 
Carlos, Jr., who himself was 16 not so 
very many years ago. All your friends 
are sorry, Rommy.) We are forever 
amazed and pleased by the quality of 
authorship we can bring to you, but we 
do not forget for a minute that they 
write for you, not for us 


DO YOU REMEMBER /[f We Would Not 
Fail..., by J. R. (“Jake”) Perkins, in 
Many will. A 
number of readers have told us they 


the June, 1957, issue? 


thought it one of the most thoughtful, 
helpful articles in their Magazine for a 
long while. Suddenly we've recalled it 
for a different and embarrassing reason. 
We intended to tell you in our presen- 


tation of it that the article was based 


on a baccalaureate address Dr. Perkins 
made before the class of 1955 at the 
University of Minnesota. Tardy as we 
are, we want to say thanks for the 


privilege of adapting this superb ad- 
ll 


dress by a distinguished Rotarian to 


Magazine purposes. 


THIS MONTH another typical Rotarian 
story—the one about the Marriotts of 
England. As in the five earlier install- 
ments, we asked the ranking Rotary 
officer in the country (in the case of 
England and at the time it was RI Di- 
rector Spencer Hollands, of Wallington) 
to name three “typical Rotary commu- 
nities” in England for us. Of the three 
we chose Rushden, asked the Rotary 
Club there to name a typical member. 
George Marriott emerged as the man 

and our Assistant Editor Bob Pla- 
cek, en route to the Lucerne Conven- 
tion, stopped off in Rushden for a few 
days and with Speed Graphic and note- 
book did the rest. Well, not quite all the 
rest. Bob will never get over how the 
Marriotts, as diffident about the whole 


+ 


business as you would be, nevertheless 
worked like Trojans to make his job 
successful. Thank you, George, Gladys, 


and all 


JOHN FREDERICK’S “desert-island con- 
test”’—the winner will be published in 
January. Reviewer John has had a time 
deciding, the quality of entries being so 


unlformly 


IT PICTURES ringneck pheasants, cock 
and hen, and is an oil painting by the 
U. S. wildlife painter Tom Dolan, whose 
birds beautify calendars all over North 
America. An exacting artist, Tom bor- 
rows stuffed models from museums and 
paints from them. He lives, works, 
and presides over his small family in 


Berwyn, Illinois. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS and a Happy New 


Year to all who mark them.—Ebs. 


THE ROTARIAN 





VOUS FEVE HARES 
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For more than 25 years 
RicHarp L Evans has 
produced, written, and 
announced the Sunday 
network radio broadcasts 
of the Mormon Taber- 
nacle Choir in Salt Lake 
City, Utal His radio 

ermonettes” have been published in 

ks 4 Rotarian since 1958, 

Past District Governor, is now 
ng as an Information Counsellor. 

An ex-newspaper re- 
porter, JEAN Muir began 
free nee writing in 
1946, has since had pub- 

short stories 
Part of her 
vas obtained 


t the Sorbonne in Paris, Muir 


and by travelling in Eu- 


rope for four years. She’s a Californian. 
\ newspaperman who dislikes movies 
bout newspapermen is JOSEPH KAHN, a 


reporte! for the New Fondiller 


In the mov- 
says, “they al 
its and know 

rs. I don’t.” In 
> wrote a series of 
the care of 

1 mental hos- 

on him an 


Kahn 


married, has three sons, 


minton to his 7-year-old. 


Methodist clergyman, Hor- 


GREELEY SMITH Was Toloft 


rrett Biblical Institute, 
graduate school for 
nisters-to-be He also 
had pastorates in the Il- 
linois communities of 
Glencoe, Evanston, and 
Wilmette An Evanston 


Rotari 
70's, now collects U.S.A. stamps 


11 years president of 


PercY HopGson, president of a yarn- 


mi 


ona 


id, 


health inspector. 
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Evans 


Smith 


in, he skated till he reached his 


ynufacturing company in Rhode Is- 
land, was President of Rotary Interna- 
for 1949-50. . . . F. E. BENJAFIELD, 
ecretary of the Rotary Club of Preto- 
Union of South Africa, is a chief 
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Of 

Time 
and 
Reasons 
for 


Rotary 


We are all so busy and life 
is so short. Can we in good 
conscience ask any man for 


his hours? Here’s ananswer. 


By 
Richard L. Evans 


Commentator and Writer; 
Rotarian, Salt Lake City, Utah 


RE EDITORIAL 


ANY of you will remember 

Thornton Wilder’s play Our 

Town, which first appeared 
some 19 years ago. It is a play of 
unusual technique and of simple 
scenes and settings in which the 
stage manager moves informally 
in and out, philosophizing on life 
as if he were one of the cast. At 
one point he makes this interest- 
ing observation: “I’m awfully in- 
terested in how big things 
begin. You know how it is: you're 
(young) and you make some deci- 
sions; then whisssh! you’re 70: 
you've been a lawyer for 50 years, 
and that white-haired lady at your 
side has eaten over 50,000 meals 
with you. How do such things be- 
gin?” 

Beginnings are always impor- 
tant. Many years ago Montaigne 
remarked: “The births of all 
things are weak and tender and 
therefore we should have our eyes 
intent on beginnings. ” The 
birth of Rotary 52 years ago was 
important—-if not impressive. But 
what has come from that begin- 
ning is both important and im- 
pressive. It has to be to justify our 
taking time for it. We’re all busy. 
We all have our professions and 
pursuits and other obligations, and 
time is limited. Benjamin Frank- 
lin observed that time is the very 
“stuff life is made of.” It doesn’t 
matter what else we have—talent 
or money or anything else—if we 
don’t have time all the rest doesn’t 
amount to very much. And the 
passing of time is one of the 
frightening things of life, or would 
be if it weren’t for the assurance of 
eternity. 

If we start counting when we 
are born, and live to be 70, we 
have some 613,000 hours from the 
time we breathe our first breath 
in this life until we reach three- 
score and ten. In that length of 
life there are only so many things 
we can do, only so many things we 
can join, only so many causes we 
can serve, only so many lives we 
can touch person to person. 

And so I have acquired an acute 
conscience about taking time from 
other men’s lives, as well as from 
my own, and this concern has 
brought me to think earnestly 


about the real reasons for Rotary. 

Alice and I have a family of four 
young sons, and many other obli- 
gations and interests that take us 
widely over the world. Our lives 
are filled with many complexities, 
as vour lives are. At the outset of 
my year as a District Governor, 
quite frankly I did a bit of wonder- 
ing as to the time Rotary was tak- 
ing. But from that beginning I 
have come now to have some con- 
victions about the real reasons for 
Rotary. 

No crganization has a right to 
exist solely for its own sake. No 
organization has a right to take 
men’s time except as it lifts men’s 
lives 

Rotary has lived for more than 
a half century because it has de- 
served to live, not for its own 
selfish sake, not for the selfish sake 
of anyone, but because it does lift 
men’s lives and because it broad- 
ens the base of understanding 
world-wide. 

Rotary has the genius for pull- 
ing people out of their ruts and 
grooves, and providing a common 
ground for getting men together. 


Rorary cuts across the barri- 
ers of language, of country, and of 
creed as a great venture in under- 
standing, in fellowship, in service. 
“As fellow passengers on the same 
planet,” we have one urgent ques- 
tion confronting us; whether or 
not we can learn to live together. 
If we can’t, it is quite clear that 
we can expect cataclysmic conse- 
quences. 

Tennyson said: “I am part of all 
that I have met.” Something of all 
of us rubs off on all of us. I am 
grateful for a warm and earnest 
affection for my fellowmen world- 
wide, thousands of whom I have 
come to know through Rotary. 
Finally, I am grateful for the con- 
viction that the most meaningful 
things in life are everlasting, and 
what happens to men—all men 
everywhere—matters very much. 
We do well when we give time 
and service—and ourselves—to 
help the cause of human happi- 
ness and peace and progress and 
understanding, which is the great 
reason for Rotary. 
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WAS Christmas, °56, in Vienna. In a church of 
the Austrian capital, 400 Hungarian refugee children 
gathered for a party given by the Rotary Club and 
the Stephans-Verein. A litthe Hungarian girl, still be- 
vildered in a strange land, clutched her Christmas 
rift; a happy couple and their child smiled for a 
photogr ipher; before a festive tree, white-robed Hun- 


zarian children acted out the Nativity, and sang of 


ékesség a féldin. Peace on earth? It had been only 
1 few weeks since these little ones had run from their 
homeland where their older brothers were still dying 
in a vain reach for freedom. Peace? The 400 children 
may have found something like it now in the many 
lands where they are this Christmas. It would be fine 

wouldn't it?—if they and all children could grow 


up in a world of real peace. 














If I 
Were 16 


Again 


The 16th year, say some educators, is 
the year of greatest decision for young 
people, particularly boys. Whether it 
is or not, we asked these seven leaders 
‘what they would do if they were back in 
_it once more, and we did not qualify the 
question. Their replies constitute our 
symposium-of-the-month.—The Editors. 


I 
W 


istrations by 
lard Arnold 


| Would 
Think for Myself 


For 50 years Dr. Patri has 
counselled millions on fam- 
ily problems via a newspa- 
per column, books, lectures. 


His home address is in N. Y. 


By Angelo Patri 


‘\\ HAT would I do if I were to be 16 again? How 
can I know? Judging by the past, admitting I would 
be the same sort of boy I was at the time, I would 
do my best to get the best possible education to fit 
me for the life I faced in the world of the day 

If I were to be 16 again, and have my present 
background of experience to guide me—an impossi- 
ble hope-dream—lI would strive with might and 
main to build a sturdy character that knew the dif- 
ference between right and wrong and be steered by 
it. I would know the necessity for cultivating my 
spiritual life and adopt a personal creed to support 
it. I would search for all that is beautiful in the 
world of people and in Nature and treasure it rev- 
erently. I would try to share what strength I had 
with any who needed it and so call myself twice 
blessed 

One thing above all others I hope I would do and 
that is exercise my right to differ from any pattern 
laid down by “they,” the invisible force at work in 
the world to shape people’s lives to their personal 
image and profit. “They” tell us what to buy whether 
it is a machine or an idea. “They” tell us what to 
think, what to say, how to say it. “They” smooth 
life’s road for us so we glide along with never a look 
to where it is leading until we arrive at Nowhere 
among the faceless, mindless Empty 

I would battle to think for myself; to make my 
own mistakes and learn by them. I know how costly 
this struggle is, but it spells the difference between 
being a man and a stooge. 

Sixteen cannot know this, but he can make his 
way toward it if he will. I hope I would. “If youth 
but would; if age but could.” 

Good luck, Sixteen! 


YOU SAY YOU ARE 36? 1¢ 0, ana it 
you’re the son or daughter of a Rotariar., write us a letter 
of not more than 300 words on “What it’s l\ke to be 16 years 
old today.” If we judge yours to be the best such letter, 
we'll award you a prize of $50 (U. S.). Your letter must 


reach us by March 1, 1958.—Eds 
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| Would 
Live Fully 


Now Belgium's Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Paul van 
Zeeland was once its Prime 
Minister and Representative 
to U, N. General Assembly. 


y Paul van Zeeland 


te fair to put the question thus? If I were 
I would do if I were 16 again, but know- 
now today, t how clear and simple the 
ld be! 
ould start by telling myself how incred- 
I am—how believably fortunate to be 
lolescence to enter into youth, to pass 
loor that ops on all the possibilities 
d! 
ter having ] ed on the threshold to 
he thousand possibilities, I would never- 
ose the path that has been mine. 
once again look for knowledge. I would 
lerstand, as I have, mankind. I would try 
tand reality—that reality, changing and 
sometimes hostile, sometimes serene, but 
sionately interesting, which surrounds us, 
or helps us on the winding path of life. 
choose, as of old, the road at the end of 
uld see the possibility of developing and 
y personalit vhile serving my brothers 
ho, with me, would leave the shelter of 
to run and meet the adventures and risks 


rd, I would live fully, ardently, and cou- 
plunging into all the possibilities that 
tiny contains—whatever the price asked, 
sorrow, i icrifices. A full life is worth 
if I were 16 again—knowing all I know 
ore than ever I would defend my enthu- 
vould protect my hopes; I would jealously 
illusions and try to spare them hard jolts 
) wounds. 
real changes to make if I were to live 
iin my years from age 16 grow out of some 
nd lessons in humility that I have learned. 
[ would attach less importance to the sor- 
1d inevitable trials of life and also to its joys. 
endeavor to smile at surprises or sudden 
yf the road. 
the impossible second chance were given 
vould try to forget myself even more in order 
more and more of the others with whom I 
making the great pilgrimage of life. 
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1 Would 
Look Ahead 


President of the New York 
Stock Exchange since 1951, 
Mr. Funston is a former 
executive in i ry a 
Trinity College president. 


y G. Keith Funston 


Mucu has happened already since the 16-year- 
olds who inhabit our homes and our schools were 
born during wartime. Great industries, whole cities, 
and massive concepts have developed. Simultane- 
ously, the standard of living has gone up and up 

At the moment we are poised on the brink of an 
incredible new era. The shape of the future—the in- 
evitable Golden Age—comes crowding out of test 
tubes and research laboratories. Without a doubt, 
the best is yet to come. 

But as we explore the possibilities of tomorrow, 
we see what amounts to a predictable shortage 
amidst all the plenty. We'll need people, millions 
and millions of them, equipped to cope with the in- 
creasing burdens and responsibilities of a new age 
To participate in that age, happily and productively, 
young people—who hold the future in their hands— 
must develop a wide assortment of values and skills, 
whatever the specific nature of their training. 

If I were 16 again, there is much I would seek for 
myself. For one thing, I would recognize the need 
for responding to new situations. It is awfully easy 
to say “No” to something new—so difficult and time 
consuming to tackle a strange and different problem 
Yet, it is following the latter course that provides 
the most satisfaction—the most progress 

For another thing, I would strive to augment what- 
ever creative ability I might have with the strength 
to look beyond the immediate job. I would make it a 
point to learn my business thoroughly and develop 
the ability not only to search out all the facts, but to 
relate them accurately to the broader economic and 
social problems around me. In this I’d be prepared 
to work hard at the job of getting along with other 
people while still standing up for my own particular 
viewpoint. 

Against these yardsticks it’s clear that the future 
isn’t marked out for the timid or the careless or the 
weak. 

The American dream which we in the United 
States have worked so long to realize is certainly 
brighter than ever before—and in the final analysis 
tomorrow will belong to those with the courage, 
morality, wisdom, and imagination to do justice to 
themselves and to society. 





| Would 
Prepare Myself 


Rabbi Mann, a distinguished 
lecturer, author, and coun- 
sellor, received his doctor- 
ate in philosophy from Yale. 
He is a Rotarian in Chicago. 


By Louis L. Mann 


Ir I were 16 again, I would be grateful that I had 
a ringside seat at the struggle of the ages. I would 
be grateful for the challenge hurled at all young 
people to shape in some degree the destiny of the 
days yet to be. I would not think of quoting Hamlet, 
“The time is out of joint, Oh cursed spite that I was 
born to set it right.”” Rather, I would meditate on 
the words from the Bible and harken to the call: 
“Who knows but that thou wast called to the king- 
dom for just such a time as this 

I would—if a youth of 16 could have the insight 
of an adult—realize that the world cannot remain 
half slave and half free whether politically, economi- 
cally, or morally. I would prepare myself through 
years of study as I did in my youth to insist that un- 
less man is his brother’s keeper, he is apt to become 
his brother’s killer. 

I would insist that the prolongation of human life 
without staying ali ll life, through mental 
growth, cherishing ideai devotion to all that 
is human and humane, is mere existence 

I would proclaim from the housetops, from the 
platform, pulpit, rad nd the written 
word—as has been my privil that unless we 
develop morally and ituall: same degree 
that we have developed hnologically, we shall 
have created a Frankens | turn upon and 
crush its very make! 

I would protest mproved means 
for an unimproved end, birth of the Atomic 
Age should not degenerate into the burial permit 
of civilization. 

I would fight prejudice of the unlike 
—which reveals man’s inhu to man and un- 
derscores the arbitrary man-made distinctions be- 
tween man and man and attempt to catch a glimpse 
of, and be motivated by, the God-made resemblances 
between man and man 

Yes, I would once again become a preacher, a pro- 
fessor, a lecturer, a psychological counsellor, and a 
friend of man. 

I would toil that man may not remain but a stone’s 
throw from the Stone Age, but become “little lower 
than the angels” and approach his Maker with clean 
hands and a pure he 
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| Would Do 
What | Did 


A frequent contributor to 
this Magazine, Mr. Penney 
is board chairman of J. C. 
Penney Company. He is a 
Newt otk, XN. Y., Rocarian. 


By J. C. Penney 


M Y ANSWER would be that I would do just what 
I did when I was 16. Now, I don’t mean that I 
haven’t made mistakes. I have made many, but I 
have tried not to make the same ones twice. Lincoln 
said, “The man who couldn’t make a mistake 
couldn’t make anything.” 


T 


It is 62 years since I started on my first job. It 
paid me $2.27 a month, but I learned some funda- 
mental things. One was how to meet people and 
make friends. Another was how to sell. Anybody, 
I learned, can sell the heart of a dozen of shirts, 
Suits, or whatever, but it takes a real salesman to 
sell the tail ends—where the profits lie. 

Moving to Colorado for my health, I next got a 
job in a department store in Denver. I didn’t stay 
long. All around me were men who had grown old 
behind the counters; this was no place for me. Hear- 
ing of a butcher shop for sale, I took the $300 I had 
saved and bought it. My meat cutter said to me: 
“If you want to keep the trade of the leading hotel, 
you will have to buy the chef a bottle of whisky 
each week.” Without thought I bought the bottle. 
Then my conscience began to hurt. “What would 
my preacher father say if he were living? What 
would my sainted mother say if she knew it?” |] 
declared that never again would I buy any man a 
bottle, or even a drink, of whisky, and I kept my 
word. Not only did I lose the business of th. hotel, 
but I failed in the meat business 

I learned three valuable lessons from that—name- 
ly, not to resort to an expediency, not to compromise 
with a thing I knew was wrong, and not to go into 
anything I didn’t know something about. And all I 
had learned and was to learn, I poured into my own 
first store which I opened in 1902 in Kemmerer, 
W yoming, a mining town of 1,000 people. From that 
beginning more than 1,700 stores have sprung. 

I know what it is to be poor and what it is to have 
a fortune of 40 million dollars melt away overnight 
as mine did in the ’30s. By the grace of God I sur- 
vived and started over at age 58. Now at 82 I am 
healthier and happier than ever for I have learned 
that it is safer for man to put his trust in God than 
in money. Hence, had I to start over again, I would 
do exactly as I have done. 
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| Would 
Study People 


Philippine Ambassador to 
the i . aos pa 
on . N. Security Coun- 
cil, General Romulo is a 
Past Rotary Vice-President. 


Carlos P. Romulo 


I EF’ I WERE age 16 in this atomic era— 
I would keep uppermost in my mind this fact: 
no longer is any nation an island unto itself. I am 
member of the family of man and I would act ac- 
cordingl 
My pride for my people and my country would 
nchanged. Human civilization is the sum 
the contributions of each country to the ad- 
of mankind. And only by nurturing an 
ationalism can my people contribute its 
o human progress. But it must be a nation- 
tempered by the knowledge that, technology 
innihilated distances, the word “foreigner” 
supplanted by the word “neighbor,” and 
ld train myself to look at an alien not as a 
but as a friend 
daily life, therefore, while I would enjoy 
common to my age, I would so budget my 
[ could read more about other peoples, 
tory, their culture, their ideals. I would pay 
ntion to the news from remote places and 
comic strip 
1 follow close the activities of the United 
would study its Charter as carefully as |] 
history or mathematics, bearing in mind 
age of nuclear fission and strontium-90 
the blessings of life only if there is world 
1d I must help the United Nations with my 
is to succeed in safeguarding peace for me 


is at my age that racial prejudice begins to take 

ind so I would steel myself against it. Because 

ve in an Almighty who created us in His 

[ believe there is a spark of the divine in each 

I must be color blind in my racial relation- 

only thus can I appreciate the worth of the 

ual and be able to love my neighbor as myself. 

be these were platitudes when I was 16. They 

today. But if the world 40 years ago would 

have taken them to heart, our generation could have 

spared itself the two world wars we inflicted on our- 
elves 

Those who are now 16 must learn from our mis- 

takes and give these platitudes a new urgency and a 


new meaning. 
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| Would 
Be Open-minded 


Chairman of the Erie Forge 
& Steel Company board, Ro- 
tarian Lang has been active 
in the steel industry for 
more than half a century. 


By Emil H. Lang 


Ir YOU WILL GRANT me the fantastic privilege 
of turning the clock back to my 16th birthday with- 
out depriving me of 55 years’ experience in the steel 
industry, my first thought would be on the vast op- 
portunities awaiting me in helping to construct a 
better world. 

At 16 we do not know that every job we do con- 
tributes to our experience, develops our resourceful- 
ness. That may account for our lack of patience and 
thoroughness—our desire to “be someone else” in 
some other job. Most of us learn the hard way. 

I started as a newsboy for the Erie Daily Times 
while still in school. Tuition for a night course in 
Erie Business College was provided by the publisher 
in lieu of payment for advertising space. My small 
but consistent savings account attracted the atten- 
tion of the vice-president of the old Erie Trust Com- 
pany, who suggested I go to Erie Forge and apply 
for a job which he knew to be open. This was my 
start in the steel business. For the extravagant sal- 
ary of $30 a month I served as typist, timekeeper, 
paymaster, and secretary. 

The going would have been much smoother had I 
realized that as we deal with people, we win or lose 
by our own attitude toward all with whom we rub 
shoulders. Today I know the importance of an open 
mind, the cultivation of confidence by doing every 
job to the best of my ability, the need to do more 
tl.an I get paid for, the value of a sense of responsi- 
bility, and the obligation of delegated authority. At 
16 I did not know. 

In my 55 years in the steel industry I have en- 
joyed taking part in the great effort’ to provide peo- 
ple with better living. Competition today is actually 
no keener than it was 55 years ago. Young men 
have more to work with. Special technical instruc- 
tion is available in greater variety. The so-called 
Jet Age offers wide horizons to young engineers in 
all fields, but the challenge to any young man is to 
set up his target, take aim, and keep firing. By keep- 
ing his eye everlastingly on his objective, the 16- 
year-old is bound to win. 

Now let’s add up score: If I were 16 again, I would 
ask for a job—and perhaps I’d get it—at Erie Forge 
& Steel Corporation. 





New Outlook for the CokeFSas-a5 


| the happiest 
people in all of Brisbane are Dick, 
Queenie, and Jacqueline Coker, 
who live in that section of this 
sunny, subtropic city called Forti- 
tude Valley. They finally made it 
to Australia! 

For three years this English 
carpenter and his wife and their 
little daughter wanted to migrate, 
but knew no one in Australia who 
would sponsor them. More than 
one million people have migrated 
to that large and people-needing 
land in the last decade and each 
has had an Australian sponsor; it 
is required. 

So—it might never have hap- 
pened to the Cokers. Their great 
expectations might easily have 
crumbled, as indeed they were 
about to—except for one thing: 
the Rotary Club of Fortitude 
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Valley. At an International Serv- 
ice Committee meeting, John Mor- 
gan, the Club’s Secretary, quietly 
made the suggestion that the Club 
sponsor a British migrant family. 

“At first,” says International 
Service Committee Chairman Tom 
Bryce, “the proposal seemed to 
have more points than the quills 
of a porcupine.” But once the de- 
cision was made, seeming ob- 
stacles fell with ease. The Aus- 
tralian Department of Immigra- 
tion nominated the Coker family 
of Dartmouth Park-hill, Highgate, 
England. Rotarians of near-by St. 
Pancras heartily seconded the 
nomination after meeting the 
Cokers and entertaining them at 
a luncheon. From Brisbane came 
word that Rotarian contractor 
George Day would employ Rich- 
ard at £4 a week more than he 


was getting in England. A pleas- 
ant, furnished cottage with orange 
trees in the back yard was rented 
for the family. 

They sailed December 24, 1956, 
with passage subsidized by the 
Australian Government. When 
their ship stopped at Durban, 
Union of South Africa; Fremantle, 
Australia; and Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, Rotarians who had been 
notified by the Fortitude Valley 
Club met the Cokers and took 
them dining and sight-seeing. 

The big welcome came when 
Richard and Queenie and Jacque- 
line were met at the Brisbane rail- 
way station by Fortitude Valley 
Rotarians and their families. Al- 
ready, because of the many letters 
that had passed among them, 
the Cokers and their hosts were 
good friends. As they were es- 
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to their new home, 


ughtfully stocked with a 
: An orange tree grows in the Cokers’ back 


1 meeariaa ih > ntaris . 3 . “os . 
oe groceric Rotat sans, : yard. The only trouble, 13-year-old Jac- 
tichard began his new job queline has found, is in the reaching. 


yueline started to school, 
iendship deepened. It con- 
to increase as the Cokers’ 
friends help them to ad- 
ya new life 

this may not be the end of 
ry. The collective sponsor- 
the Coke! a service 
$; an unusual thing in Aus- 
Almost all prior sponsor- 
had been individuals 
Stations and newspapers 
e Coker sto! Vany other 
Clubs in Australia—more 
0 to date—have become 
interested in sponsoring 

There's A young Australian neighbor visits Jac- 

them all queline and her mother in the kitchen of 

their new home. “If there were a compe- 


tition for Australia’s happiest migrant,” 
h a remark says Mrs. Coker, “I'd win without trying.” 


eeting. 


Rotary Ship.” 

















Before their new home, Jacqueline and her mother await the return of her father, who is employed as a carpenter by Rotarian George Day. 
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he YEARS ago I was 
the speaker of the day at a Rotary 
Club luncheon—as I have been at 
many. On this particular occasion 
the Club President with whom | 


was seated at the head table 
proved very preoccupied. He had, 
in fact, given no indication that 
he recognized me as the speaket 
until, suddenly, self-consciously, 
he asked me what I did for a 
living 

The printed program right un- 
der the President’s nose advised 
in sizable type that I would speak 


on Writing for a Living. Id 
written more than 200 mystery 
novels at that time and I told 
him so. 

Looking shaken, the President 
turned to the fellow next to him 
“I’ve never heard of an autho 
named Creasey, Bill. Have you 
There was a hideous pause while 
Bill searched his memory and 
thers looked silently on. At last 
Bill shook his head. “‘No,” he said, 
“I’ve never heard of an autho! 
named Creasey, but then, I only 
read mystery novels.” 
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Bless Bill’s heart! That story 
has brought the house down in 
Rotary Clubs around the world. 

I do write mysteries, crime 
yarns, even “whodunits,” though 
my Rotary classification solemnly 
“Literature—Fine Arts— 
Frose.” The count is now 333 
books. 

The world, I have observed, is 
split between the ardent fans of 
suspense and the second group 
which “never reads thrillers,’ and 
is most disdainful. Challenged as 
to whether they ever read Shake- 
speare, Edgar Allan Poe, Graham 
Greene, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and a few others, they look peeved 
and say of course they do. I then 
ask them to distinguish between 
many of the major works of these 
major writers and the crime story. 

They cannot, of course. 

In a really irascible mood, I will 
even refer a superior nonthriller 
reader to the first murder story: 
of Cain and Abel. Or I will ask 
him why Scandinavian, Asian, In- 
dian, and Saxon folklore is full of 
stories of dastardly crimes and 


reads 


deeds of derring-do, for these leg- 
ends gave birth to literature 
which was, one might almost say, 
born of blood out of crime. 

My books were born of a great 
love of exciting fiction when I was 
a boy. My hero was Bulldog Drum- 
mond and my idea of greatness 
was to write about such a hero. 

So, I chased greatness. 

Of course, it didn’t let me catch 
up 

However, I had a lot of fun 
while chasing, for among the 
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mysteries of mysteries was the 
fact that an author sitting in 
London or New York might find 
upon his desk one Cay a check for, 
say, £15 or $50 for, perhaps, the 
Finnish rights in a book, or even 
more money for book and serial 
rights. An Englishman might 
find that his book, rejected by a 
dozen New York publishers as 
“far too English,” would be pub- 
lished by the 13th, and become 
absurdly popular among Ameri- 
can readers. 

Or an American writer, despair- 
ing of the English market when 
being told “your work is far, far 
too American for us,” suddenly 
finds a publisher who actually 
pays him good money for the 
British rights of his story, and 
3ritish readers who love it. 

The Lithuanian rights might be 
sold; the rights in Hindi; the 
rights in Japanese or Korean. 
There are at least 30 translation 
markets for every crime story. 
This, of course, is seldom true of 
a love story or a straight novel. 
Only crime, it seems, appeals to 
all peoples in the same way. 

When odd sales began to come 

way, I was highly intrigued. 

‘t me confess that there were 
reasons than one. With a 
market at the other end of the 
world I might reasonably travel 
to the other end of the world in 
the interests of business. Business 

ilmost the only cause in which 
an Englishman can travel beyond 
the sterling area these days. 

As a result, I inflicted upon 
Rotary Clubs in many places my 
talk on writing for a living. Fellow 
sufferers live all over Australia, in 
India, the Union of South Africa, 
New Zealand, Canada, and the 
United States from the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona to New York 
City and the towns around it. 

Audiences have varied from 11 
to 500-odd. The talk has always 
been the same. The reaction has 
always been the same, too; which 
is much, much more remarkable. 
The same stories fetched the same 
laughs in the same places. Details 
of medical jurisprudence brought 
the same hiss of breath at the 
same description of the means of 
killing. Question times brought 
the same questions. The world 
over the subject of writing mys- 


more 
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teries fascinate Ro- 
tarians. 

Most fascinating of ail, I think, 
is a fact well known to crime 
writers but little known to the 
general public. Simply this: with 
some obvious (but few) excep- 
tions, only Anglo-Saxons or those 
who live in an Anglo-Saxon-domi- 
nated society can write thrillers. 

I can hear screams of pro- 
a 

Perhaps I ought to modify this. 
Almost without exception, the 
popular writers of thrillers 
throughout the world are English 
or American. From the dozens of 
bookstalls on the Ramblas in 
Barcelona to the gay kiosks on 
the boulevards of Paris; from the 
clean station bookstalls in Scan- 
dinavia to the weather-worn book- 
sellers lining the walls of the big 
buildings in Bombay; from the 
bookstalls in Milan and Rome and 
Genoa to the little secondhand 
stalls in a French market town, 


seems to 


there is one common rule: Most 
crime stories are written by the 
English-speaking peoples. 

The popularity of the mystery 
story seems to grow and grow, the 
wide world over. The underedu- 
cated are being taught, so to 
speak, how to read thrillers, and 
the prospects for the crime writer 
are fabulous. Is this a good thing? 
If I thought it a bad one, I 
wouldn’t write thrillers. The sim- 
ple fact is that wherever thrillers 
are published, there they are 
bought or borrowed and read. The 
true “fan” is their slave. He will 
not set crime aside for television 
or radio, for movie or live theater, 
for any other kind of recreation. 
After all, he can carry his thriller 
with him, which cannot be said 
for the silver screen. 

It isn’t difficult to understand 
the popularity of the thriller as a 
relaxation for noble minds, or 
with those readers who are only 
just beginning to grasp the treas- 





The Case of 
John Creasey Himself 


66 

I N 1930,” says John Creasey, “I 
was out of work, dispirited after 
hundreds upon hundreds of re- 
jections, as depressed as a 22- 
year-old can be. One afternoon I 
dropped into a chair and dozed. 
And dreamed. I saw in this dream 
a book on a table with a title I 
couldn’t read, an author’s name 
I couldn’t read, and the drawing 
of a man’s shadow on a wall; in 
its way horrific. I awoke. I forgot 
the dream for two years. I wrote 
my first book. It was published. 
My copies were delayed in the 
post. I went to a local bookshop 
to see if they had a copy. They 
had. The picture on the jacket 
was the man’s shadow, identical 
in every detail.” 

Improbable things have been 
happening to John Creasey, a Ro- 
tarian of Bournemouth, England, 
ever since that time. He has pub- 
lished 333 books, or more than 
2% times as many as Edgar Wal- 
lace, in a total of nearly 2,000 dif- 
ferent editions, in many lan- 
guages. 

As in his lean years, when he 
produced 18 books a year, he 
works 14 hours a day. Now his 
annual production of mystery 
novels is 12 a year. Some of these 





have sold as many as 500,000 
copies. 

He travels three months a year, 
visiting his agents (15!) and pub- 
lishers all over the world, some- 
times accompanied by his wife 
and two sons. He makes up his 
Rotary Club attendance wher- 
ever he goes and, like as not, you 
see him up at the head table as 
speaker of the day. 

He uses various pen names, in- 
cluding “Jeremy York” and 
“Kyle Hunt.” Some of his most 
famous books are those in the 
“Inspector West” series. 

He has founded his own pub- 
lishing firm, Jay Books, to pub- 
lish his pen-name books in paper- 
back editions. His writings, new 
and old, comprise the sole con- 
tent of England’s popular Crea- 
sey Mystery Magazine. He has 
set up an organization to adapt 
his books to television and the 
cinema, and perhaps produce 
them also. 

A large, hearty man he enjoys 
his family, simple photography, 
motoring, travel, and people who 
read thrillers. He hates passports, 
phoneys, literary pretentiousness, 
poverty, dictators, most root 
vegetables, tight collars, and in- 
tolerance. 

He holds the Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire and has been a candi- 
date for Parliament. He is 48 and 
has been a Rotarian since 1946. 
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ROTARIANS 
IN 
THE 


NEWS 


United Press 


The new sovereign of Norway is King 
Olaf V, who succeeds his late father, 
King Haakon VII. Crown Prince for 
52 years, he was long the honorary Gov- 
ernor of Norwegian Rotary Districts. 


Newly elected President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
is Sir Leslie Munro, former active 
member and now honorary member of 


the Rotary Club of Auckland, N. Z. 


McKague 


Winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, Les- 
ter B. Pearson is an honorary Rotarian 
in Ottawa, Ont., former Foreign Min- 
ister of Canada, former President of 
the United Nations General Assembly. 


ures of literature. It is difficult 
indeed to understand why so few 
authors can write them, apart 
fromthe English-speaking writers. 

I have a shrewd suspicion that 
this is because the English and 
the Americans are the most fanci- 
ful people in the world. We live 
on dreams, sometimes on pipe 
dreams, and what else, I ask, is 
a mystery story if it isn’t a pipe 
dream? 

I hope I shall be forgiven for 
finishing on a highly moral plane. 
A pipe dream it may be, but the 


mystery story is something much, 
much more. It is the only form 
of literature devoted entirely to 
the struggle between right and 
wrong, or good and evil; and the 
only one in which right always 
triumphs! 

I suspect that is why so many 
people read them. It is not vicar- 
ious crime they are after; nor are 
they seeking outlets for secret 
passions and lust for blood. They 
simply want to find some place 
where, if only in a pipe dream, 
the best man always wins. 


Christmas 


Pity the heart that can’t grow young 


Again when Christmas songs are sung, 


That shuts its doors—if such there be— 


When lights shine out on a Christmas tree. 


Grieve for the one with pulses still 


When a candle beams from a window sill, 


For the gloomy cynic who thrills no more 


At a holly wreath on a dwelling door. 


For who in the whole world can numb 


His soul when the glories of Christmas come: 


The joy, the laughter, the happy cries— 


And Christmas morning in children’s eyes! 


By Larry Flint 


Illustration by 
Helen Endres 
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A TRIBUTE 


A memory of the Canadian 
who was President of Rotary International 


in 1950-51 and who died in October. 


By PERCY HODGSON 


President of Rotary International, 1949-50 


achievements in Canadian finance and development, he 
was still the boy who was born (June 21, 1901) and raised 
in tiny Tring Junction in Beauce County, Province of 
Quebec. There in that county he went to school, entered 
his father’s pulpwood business, and found his bride, Miss 
Christine Larochelle. In 1925 the young couple moved to 
Quebec City as Arthur entered its financial world. Soon he 
founded a little company of his own—and it flourished. 
For 32 years the firm of Lagueux and DesRochers has 
been one of the leading investment houses in Quebec Prov- 
ince, developing such public utilities as the LaSarre Power 
Company and bringing light and power to the great Abitibi 
mining area. And perhaps you have seen Quebec’s Finan- 
cial Building. It is at the foot of Mountain Hill and backs 
up against a high bluff. You may enter it from a street 
at the top and take the elevator down or enter on the 
ground floor and ride up. Arthur built that unique and 
famous building. 

But life should be lived fully and happily, Arthur always 
contended, and he balanced business with squash and bad- 
minton, at which games he was a champion, and with 
yachting—his great hobby. For years he sailed a sizable 
yacht in the St. Lawrence River and always the voyages 
were family affairs. Christine and the three children 
Helene, Pauline, and Simon, and later their sweethearts 
and spouses and children, were always aboard, and for 
Arthur these were the happiest times ever. He told me 
about them again and again and most recently a year ago 
when Edith and I were with him in his home at New 
Year’s. Christine, that lady of dignity and charm and yet 
of natural friendliness, and the three children all survive 
Arthur. Incidentally, his first grandson was born just the 
day before he died—and Arthur knew it and was very 
happy. Again I was with the Lagueux family when on 
October 21 hundreds of friends and relatives gathered to 
lay Arthur to rest. Every Rotary Club in Quebec Province 
was said to be represented. At the request of the President 
I. served as official representative of Rotary International. 

As I sat in that funeral service, I remembered hearing 
Arthur close a great Rotary meeting with the thought that 
we are all so much a part of each other, so dependent on 
each other, that we should “see to it that we leave behind 
us a great abundance of justice and strength, of laughter, 
understanding, and love.” And it was clear to me that 
Arthur himself had left just that. 
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THE HEART of rural England, in its Mid- 
Yands, there is 2 county so long and irregular 
shape and so much in the middle of things 

it borders nine other counties. Northampton- 

#hire is its name. ‘‘The county of spires and 

' squires” it is called, so numerous are its beautiful 
, churches, and country houses. 

industrially, Northamptonshire is a county of 
Shoe towns, for on its undulating green plains, 
which feed some of the finest livestock in the land, 
are 16 communities whose main business is the 
Manufacture of footwear. Cutting the county almost 
in half is a chair of eight of these towns, One of 
therm is Rushden, a trim and prosperous place num- 
bering 16,000 people, including the George W. Mar- 
riott family, whom you are about to meet in this 

sixth installment of “How Rotarians Live.” 

A shoe man himself, George Marriott is proud of 
Rushden’s plac: England’s boot and shoe indus- 
try. As chairman of the board and joint managing 
director of Eaton & Company, which employs some 
800 workers in four plants in Rushden and near-by 
Higham Ferrers, he knows the basic importance of 
the industry to England’s economy. And he quo‘es 
from memory th: t that his county 160 shoe 
factories employ 32,000 people and produce annually 
31 million pairs of shoes, or about one-fifth of the 
nation’s total production. Of this 160-million total, 
nearly 9 million pairs are exported, with Rushden 
factories leading al! others in exports. 

Rotarian Marriott joined Eaton & Company in 
1929 as is secretary. He rose to general manager 
two years later, and became a director in 1943. In 
1949, at age 42, he was advanced to his present posi- 
tion, Which made him one of Britain’s youngest top 
shoe executives. Today his responsibilities extend 
over the company’s entire operation, but he takes 
a special interest finance and sales, the buying of 
upper leathers, and the styling of mien’s shoes. 
All this makes his days exceedingly busy, as the 


On a normal business day, George Marriott begins shav- 
ing at 7:15. He uses a safety razor and lathers with a brush. 
His normal week includes Saturday morning at the office 
or factory. Tuesday he usually spends in London, two 
hours away by train, seeing customers and occasionclly 

-un-on officers, and attending Federation meetings. 


photos on these pages suggest, but he accomplishes 
what he must and what he wants to by a strict 
budgeting of his time. One of the clocks he goes 
by is above a fireplace in his home. It was used as 
the model for the clock shown on these pages. 

A vigorous proponent of good relations through- 
out the shoe industry, he believes they are vital “not 
only between management and labor, but also be- 
tween employer and employer. Today,” he observes 
with satisfaction, “the trade association is fostering 
industry-wide goodwill and codperation, and we all 
are the better for it.” He has served as president of 
the Footwear Manufacturers’ Federation of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and as chairman of its labor and 
industrial-relations committee he leads in all nego- 
tiations with the national trade union concerning 
wages and working conditions for 100,000 workers. 
“Since 1895,” he proudly reports, “our industry has 
enjoyed peaceful labor-management relations. We 
have had no strikes or other serious work stoppages 
in those 62 years.” 

Even so, George Marriott and Eaton & Company 
do have their business headaches. Half the labor 
force in English shoe factories is women, They sew 
the upper leathers together, and women workers are 
currently very hard to get. Another problem is the 
seasonal demand for shoes. This raises an obstacle 
to full factory production. For these and other prob- 
lems George Marriott has a solution which simply 
calls for greater enterprise, more initiative, better 
craftsmanship, and increased efficiency. In 1950 he 
was the leader of a 17-man British Footwear Produc- 
tivity Team which made a six-week tour of U.S. shoe 
factories to study and compare technical methods 
and organization. ‘““We must fight harder than ever 
for our share of world trade,” says this shoe man of 
the Midlands thinking back on that experience, “and 


swith the standard of living rising ¢verywhere the 


prospects that we shall keep our. gains in the export 
field are good.” 


Breakfast is a quiet, leisurely event in the Marrio 
household. Between glances at the morning newspape 
Shoe Executive Marriott talks with his wife, Glady 
about his schedule and hers, During World War I 
George Marriott added police work to his schedul 
He was a sergeant in Rushden’s Special Constabular 
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in the series about 


Rotarians and their 
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ROBERT A. PLACEK 


From home to office is about a five-minate drive made 


1 a@ 40-horsepower Austin Princess that 18 miles 
gallon. Mrs. Marriott has a smaller for her 


laily travel needs. It gives 32 miles a Their 


tal mileage per year is about 16,000. top of the 
justin Princess opens for fresh-air Summertime driving. 
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With his arrival at the shoe factory at 8:30, the actual 
business day begins for hg ae Marriott. Shown is one 
of three Eaton plants in R ; one is 107 years 
old. A third company controlled by Eaton & Com- 
pany is in «2ar-by Higham Ferrers, a municipal bor- 
ough since 1251 whosu main industry is shoemaking. 














First on the docket is correspondence, with many of 
the letters being directed to the departments con- 
cerned. The company’s business is world-wide, and 
letters come from customers in scores of countries. 


Full Day at the Plant 


Tue business day of George Marriott usually begins 
the night before. It is then that he does his planning, 
jotting his ideas in a notebook he keeps on a bedside 
stand. It’s a sysiem that satisfies his disposition for 
exactness, precision, and order. “Footwear,” he points 
out, “is a fashion industry, so besides our attention to 
manufacturing methods, materials, costs, labor, and 
other technical matters, we must also be stylists.” 
Thus, he might begin a typical day with a sales con- 
ference, turn to an examination of new leathers, go 
on to a shop matter on clicking (which is the cutting 
of leather), sit down with a customer, and next take a 
flight into the world of shoe fashions. To these varied 
responsibilities he brings his professional training as a 
Chartered Secretary and his technical training as a 
“ellow of the Boot and Shoe Institution. These degrees 
—A.C.LS. and F.B.S.I.—are the highest of their kind 
in England. 





His secretary, Joan Newman, brings the mail to his 


desk at approximately quarter of 9 every morning. It’s a big load Rotarian Marriott carries, but he 


refuses to let it crush him or burden his days. As 
he budgets his minutes, he saves time for his family, 
his friends, his civic activities (he’s a trustee of the 
Rushden Memorial Hospital, a member of his church 
council, and president of the Rushden Boy Scout Asso- 
ciation and the Youth Football League), and his Ro- 
tary Club. 











Next, George Marriott holds a conference on financial , Not every day but often at this hour the company’s board 
matters with Mr. E. W. Pacey, company secretary. meets, and when it does, these are the men present 
Then usually follows a meeting with the sales man- (left to right) R. H. Eaton, D. S. Eaton, Chairman 
ager, as Chairman Marriott has the sales department Marriott, and E. J. Wright. The Eaton company ex- 
within the broad executive functions of his position. ports to world markets 17 percent of its production. 


A midmorning trip through one of th 

- Eaton plants is on George Marriott’ 
diem * timetable. Here he is shown in th 
ok. lasting department of John Cave & Son. 
: a company in Rushden owned by th 

’ Eaton concern. With him is W. M. Whi 

\ a worth, works manager. All shoes mov 


through the factory on racks, with th 
® 


tracking unnecessary. “Shoemaking ha@ 
very few totally unskilled jobs,” Shoé 
maker Marriott says. “We are in a mé 
chine industry requiring trained men, 
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12:30 oclock: Rotary 


T HERE are 708 Rotary Clubs in England, the oldest being 
London, organized in 1911. George Marriott has been a mem- 
ber of Rushden Rotary for 15 of its 23 years, and has served 
President and Secretary and on Committees in the four ave- 

es of service. Vocational Service holds special interest for him, 
gh he likes best the fellowship and spirit of service. “The 
acceptance of Rotary principles when this Club was estab- 
lished,” says this thoughtful Briton, “and the manner in which 
t acceptance has been demonstrated by fine examples of 
rvice ever since are, to me, the best achievement of our Club.” 
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4s chairman of the labor and industrial-relations committee of 
he manufacturers’ federation, George Marriott meets with the 
wo top-ranking national officers of the boot and shoe union. 
They are (left) L. P. Poole, general secretary of the union, and 
S. A. Robinson (right), general president. The shoe industry in 
England has been without a strike for more than six decades. 


To the Hinwick School for crippled boys the 
Rushden Rotary Club has given an elevator 
and a movie projector. Visiting the school, 
Rotarian Marriott watches boys play cricket. 


A speaker gets a brisk and witty introduc- 
tion by Eric J. Roe, President of Rushden 


Rotary for 1956-57. . . . (Left) Outside the 
Queen Victoria Hotel, Rotarian Marriott 
has a pre-meeting chat with fellow members. 
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Contributions to the Club’s welfare fund go 
into a wooden box passed among the 40 mem- 
bers. Here it reaches Rotarian Marriott, 
and he increases the fund a shilling or two. 










George and Gladys Marriott play golf often and well. Both have 
been captain of the Rushden golf club, and have won many iourna- 
ments. A good athlete in his younger days, Rotarian Marriott 
particularly liked sprinting and jumping. He also played foot- 
ball regularly and was captain of the Higham Ferrers cricket team. 








Bridge is a favorite pastime in the Marriott house. Once a week 
in Winter this foursome gathers to play at their homes. 
These close friends are (left to right) F. R. Putnam, R. W. Kils- 
| by, G. W. Marriott, and O. B. Strong. A running record is kept 


of the point standing. Mrs. Marriott plays weekly with other friends. 








John Marriott and his bride, Dawn, moved into a 400-year-old 
thatched-roof cottage following their marriage last June. A 
graduate of the Northampton College of Technology, which spe- 
cializes in boot and shoe studies, John works for the Eaton shoe 
company. His wife’s family operates a large farm in the county. 
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Family and Friends 


Tue Marriotts have the happy knack of finding enjoy- 
ment in each other. They like being together. Son John, 
22, a newlywed, is learning the shoe business. Daughter 
Sally, 20, is married, has a 6-month-old boy, and lives near 
Coventry. Daughter Gillian, 18, is busy studying draftsman- 
ship in Leicester. When on special occasions they all flock 
back to the family home, a spacious brick dwelling called 
Slade House on Wellingborough Road, they find it one of 
life’s best pleasure: 

The queen of this happy household is, of course, soft- 
spoken, still pretty Gladys Marriott, who, with her children 
grown, now devotes more of her time to civic activities. She 
is chairman of the housing committee of the Rushden Urban 
District Council, a governor of two Wellingborough schools, 
and a member of several welfare organizations. She reads 
much, watches television occasionally, plays bridge one or 
two evenings a week, and loves to go dancing in the Winter. 
It was at dancing parties and tennis matches that she met 
George Marriott when both were in their teens. This year 
they marked their silver wedding anniversary. In this span 
of 25 years George and Gladys have raised their family, 
helped their nation through a long war, worked to better 
their community, and gathered many friends. The minutes 
of the Marriotts have been spent busily, productively, and 
happily—and so will they be tomorrow. 













Daughter Sally, married to an art teacher, plays 
with her 6-month-old son, as her husband and the 
baby’s proud grandfather show their pleasure as on- 
lookers. The young couple lives near Coventry. 


Everything Stops for 






































ppy occasion when the Marriott family gets together, and this luncheon-table photo shows it. Seated at Rotarian Mar- 
ht is daughter Gillian, who studies in Leicester, some 40 miles from Rushden. Sally's husband turns from the table 
tion for a minute to play with the baby. After dinner they often look at color slides of holidays spent together. 


Gladys Marriott is a member of the Rushden Urban District Council and chair- 
man of its housing committee. Here she meets with E. E. Newell (left), Council 
Chairman, and A. Miller, surveyor for the Council, to go over some housing 
plans. The Council owns more than 1,500, or two-fifths, of the homes in Rushden. 
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It’s afternoon tea time at this family gath- 
ering, as Mrs. Marriott does the pouring and 
John passes the sandwiches to Gillian and 
others. They make this traditional British 
custom a period for relaxation and lively talk, 
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. more than any other horse 
he seemed to like a little boy.” 


ORSES are just like peo- 
ple,” said a widely known trainer 
of horses in a published interview 
recently. ‘Some are intelligent, 
some are just dumb, some are neu- 
rotic, and some know things with- 
out ever being taught.” 

His statement, which many 
other horse trainers have echoed 
at one time or another, put me to 
thinking of the horses I had 
known at Valley Farm at the turn 
of the century. These horses ac- 
tually helped my parents make 
their dreams come true, for they 
furnished the power that turned 
the furrows and cultivated the 
crops. With the help of these 
horses, my parents transformed 
Valley Farm into a lovely dwell- 
ing place and gave their sons col- 
lege educations. 

Our horses had no pedigrees 
but they did have a patrimony of 
strength and stamina, not only to 
power the 360-acre farm but to 
provide transportation for fre- 
quent trips to market and for the 
weekly pilgrimage to church on 
Sunday. Likewise 
available on Sunday evening for 
such use as young men could 
make of them in pursuit of social 
responsibilities. 

I remember these 
across the span of several decades 


they were 


horses now 


“Dooley was, like Maggie, a re- 


liable horse in most respects 
I 


except one. She would balk.” 


There were Maggie and Dooley, Chris and Jack, and many others 


in the life of this farm boy ... and as he recalls them now so 


many years later he agrees that ‘horses are just like people.’ 


more vividly than I do the boys 
and girls with whom I studied and 
played at school. Each horse had 
an individuality. They differed 
from one another as the stars dif- 
fer in glory, and I early learned 
that the ability to handle them 
depended upon one’s capacity to 
recognize their distinguishing 
characteristics—a point of depar- 
ture in human relations as well. 
Some were placid and easygoing. 
Others had both temper and tem- 
perament. One, at least, was a 
prima donna. Their likenesses to 
people become most apparent in 
the sharply defined qualities or 
traits that distinguished one from 
the other. 

In the first stall of the barn at 
Valley Farm—a magnificent struc- 
ture in itself which fully deserves 
a glowing description—stood a 
mare by the name of Maggie who 
year mothered a lovely 
black colt. We had named her af- 
ter the daughter of her original 
owner, an honor not fully appre- 
ciated by the girl. 

Maggie had the first stall be- 
cause she was gentle and well 


every 


poised. Those who fed the horses 
had to pass through this stall on 
her right side, but that did not dis- 
turb her. She was the kind of a 
horse we used every Spring in 
breaking in the’ new colts. She 
could take them in tow more 
easily and help them adjust them- 
selves to the harness more quickly 
than any other horse. Maggie was 
one of those lovely, dependable 
creatures. 

Need I add that you find a 
Maggie in nearly every family? 
Maggie is the aunt or the uncle or 
the grandmother, the one around 
whom the family circle gathers, to 
whom you go in time of trouble. 
Maggie is the person in the larger 
community whom poets have de- 
scribed as the strong nail which 
holds society together. From the 
depths of my heart I thank God 
for the Maggies of the world. 

I turn quickly to the horse in 
the next stall, named Dooley since 
Father bought her from a man 
named Dooley. Dooley was, like 
Maggie, a reliable horse in most 
respects—except one. She would 
balk. Nobody, yet, has discovered 
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why a horse balks, when he will 
balk, or when he will stop balking. 
All sorts of remedies have been 
proposed—a pitchfork, a fire built 
beneath, and so on, but none 
works 

Get the picture and you can see 
how embarrassing a balky horse 
can be. You’ve driven the rig to 
the front of the church to pick up 
the family—and there before 


everyone the horse balks. You 
can’t use the language the circum- 
stances suggest; you know what 
some of the men in the crowd are 
saying about your horsemanship. 


As I recall these scenes with 
Dooley, I think I understand bet- 
ter that Old Testament scene 
where the unrighteous say to the 
righteous, “Where now is thy 
God?”’ 

But balky men and women are 


even more serious, and you will 
find one of them in almost every 
f circle. An aunt or an uncle, 
it may be, or even a cousin who 
says “No!” when everything is 


ready for the picnic. Nothing can 
be done until they’re ready to 


“I dropped the reins and I took 
hold of Jack’s mane and pulled up 
where I could whisper in his ear.” 
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Illustrations by J. M. Cadel 


move. I’ve seen it happen at of- 
ficial meetings, too, when some 
wayward member blocks the 
whole thing; you’ve seen it in 
highly august bodies. Well, that 
was Dooley. 

The horse next to Dooley was 
called Doc, a name which had 
nothing to do with academic or 
ecclesiastical procedures, or even 
medical. He was from the West- 
ern plains, part mustang, so there 
was in him a bit of that spirit Jack 
London referred to as “the call of 
the wild.” Every Spring, after he 
had been out to pasture all Win- 
ter, we had to break him to the 
harness anew. 

Now, there are folks like that. 
You can domesticate them one 
season, and you have to go 
through it all over next season. 
They are like the old-fashioned 
sinner who was deeply converted 
in the Winter, but who had back- 
slid by Summer. You can work 
this kind of people for an enter- 
prise this year, and then next you 
have to arouse their enthusiasm 
and interest all over again. They 
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are a little trying on the temper 
at times, but if you can handle 
them, as my brother could Doc, 
you can get along with them very 
well. 

I’d like to put alongside of Doc 
another horse, named Jack. He 
had an expressive head and eyes 
that looked at you with strange 
tenderness. One of the things | 
liked about him was that, more 
than any other horse on the farm, 
he seemed to like a little boy. I’ve 
gone into the pasture many a 
Summer afternoon with a bridle 
and an ear of corn, and played 
with him for a long time. There 
was a regular ritual we had to go 
through first. I never could put 
the bridle on immediately. He had 
to take the ear of corn and nibble 
a little. Then he would approach 
cautiously, but I didn’t dare touch 
him; if I had, he would have run 
away. 

Jack would come near and sniff 
me all over, beginning at the head 
and going right down. It was a 
way of testing out, I guess, 


whether I was all there or not 
Finally, after all this, Jack would 
accept the bridle and wait for me 
to swing from the ground to his 
back, and away we'd go for an 


hour or two of romping 
Jack was, in a way, my horse 
There grew up between my 


brother and myself a rather tense 


rivalry as to whether Jack or Doc 
was the faster horse 

One morning my brother came 
racing in from the barn and chal- 


lenged me with the remarkable 
statement that today we were go- 
ing to settle once and for all the 
relative speed of Jack and Doc. 
That aroused my interest and 
curiosity and I was ready to go. 
He didn’t tell me until later that 
the idea back of it all was that we 
were to ride down to Uncle Oscar’s 
and shock oats all day and then 
ride home. We’d run two heats, 
one on the way down and one on 
the way back. 

So we started off in the cool of 
morning. We ran three-quarters 
of a mile, from the bridge near 
home to the schoolhouse, and Doc 
won that heat. All day I suffered 
the taunts of my brother, but I 
only remarked that there would 
be another heat on the way home. 

When we got to the schoolhouse 
on the way home, we started that 
second heat. Over the hill we came 
in sight of the farm, shouting and 
urging our horses on. I can see yet 
my mother throw her apron over 
her head and slip away behind the 
house. Father came down to the 
bridge to be the judge of the race. 
As we got within about 15 rods of 
the end, it began to dawn on me 
that Doc might win again. 

I dropped the reins of my bridle 
and I took hold of Jack’s mane and 
pulled up where I could whisper 
in his ear. I said, “Remember, 
Jack, the proud blood that flows in 
your veins. Don’t let that mongrel 
half-breed of the Western plains 
beat you.” It*was jist as though 
someone had poured a powerful 


“They differed from one anoth- 
er as the stars differ in glory.” 


stimulant into his blood. He 
jumped forward and ran across 
the bridge a full length ahead of 
Doc to win the second heat. 

Well, those are some of the 
horses of Valley Farm who 
helped my parents make 
their dreams come true. 
There were two more: Chris 
and Pet. Chris was a horse 
who never carried his full 
share of the load. Like some 
people, he had learned the 
trick of letting the double- 
tree evener on his side hang 
back just a little. I think he 
had it figured mathemati- 
cally, since with some horses 
he would draw 40 percent of 
the load, with others raise it 
to 45, but never would he make it 
a full 50. What a world this would 
be if there were no Chris’s! 

Pet, the other horse, was an 
exact opposite. I think it would be 
fair to say that she had a body as 
beautiful as that of any movie 
star, with energy and spirit to 
match. She thoroughly enjoyed 
working, and her delight came to 
its full expression when one went 
in to saddle her for a ride. She had 
an uncanny instinct of knowing 
what was about to happen, and 
she almost said, “I’m glad you 
came.” As you led her out of the 
barn, she wheeled and circled 
around you as if to say, “My, how 
wonderful it is that we’re going 
to have a ride.” 

As you turned her into the road, 
she moved off with the ease and 
precision of a high-powered car. 
Then she would shift gears and 
move into a gallop for a mile as 
though her life depended on it. 
After that, you pulled her into a 
trot, if you could, or at least a 
canter. The whole experience was 
a matter of sheer delight to horse 
and rider alike. 

Fortunately there are folks like 
Pet—exuberant in spirit and 
abundant in energy. They like to 
work. As President Eliot of Har- 
vard said, he would gladly pay for 

the privilege of doing what 
he was given a salary for 
doing. Neither fame nor 
praise nor money consti- 
tutes their reward; just the 
joy of doing it. The hope of the 
whole human race rests with folk 
like that. 
There were other horses at 
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“Chris was a horse who never car- 


ried his full share of the load.” 


‘Big D’ on the Horizon 


just over the hill looms Big D... Dallas... 

big city in the biggest State in the U.S.A. 
Dallas looks big, feels big, acts big, and is 500,- 
000 people big . . . and it’s cinching up some 
plans to throw just about the biggest Conven- 
tion, Pardner, that you ever did see: Rotary’s 
“international” for 1958, June 1-5. 

The town’s got a spanking-new 10,000-seat 
auditorium round as a wagon wheel which the 
Texas boys are going to fill with some spectacu- 
Valley Farm; and occadaaiee’ lar local pageantry . . . and it’s got fine hotels, 
have toyed with the idea that 
there may be some sort of immor- 
tality for all of them. Some cow- 
boy must have had the same no- 
tion when he addressed an epistle 
to St. Peter saying, “He was a 
good horse, let him through.” 

I don’t know. But if there 
should be, I'll tell you what I’m 
going to do—assuming I get there. 
I’m going to see to it that the third 
heat of that race between Jack 
and Doc is actually run. I’m the 
only one left now who hasn’t gone 
away, and we never ran that third 
heat, so the race is still a tie. 

I'm going to say to my older 
brother, “‘Let’s go out to the three 
gates on the north side.” I’ll go out 
of the gate on the right where the 
good horses are kept. Then I'll 
give an old familiar whistle and 
the spirit of this horse Jack will 
emerge. My brother will have to 
go over to the gate on the left 
where the horses not so good are 
kept and give the call that only 
Doc will understand. We’ll line up 
together at the middle gate and 
I’ll say, “I got a horse, you got a 
horse, let’s ride all over God’s 
heaven.” And we'll start down the 
golden street. The race will end 
at the center gate on the south 
wall where Father will be waiting 
as he stood at the bridge so long 
ago to judge the winner. And may 
the better horse win! 


motels, and restaurants all over the place. And 
it has culture, sir—it has an easy, urban, cos- 
mopolitan air that will lighten every detail of 
Convention week. 


So make, as the great man said, no little 
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plans. Make some big ones with respect to 
Big D. And watch future issues, particularly 
February, for news of what will be doing in 


Dallas and how you sign up to go. 


Photo: Miley 
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Phar long ago a taxi dropped 
two men off in front of a New 
York City brownstone. The men, 
impeccably dressed in dark suits 
and black Homburgs, hesitated 
for a moment, then walked down 
two steps to a basement entrance 
and rang the bell. 

A stocky, pleasant-faced man in 
his middle 50’s opened the door. 
The taller of the two visitors 
whisked out a calling card. “I am 
Baron G. H. Mumm, of Frankfort, 
Germany,” he announced. 

“T’m I. Warshaw,” said the man 
in the doorway. “Please come in.” 

The men stepped inside and fol- 
lowed their host down a narrow 
path, picking their way past rows 
of cardboard boxes jammed to the 
ceiling. 

“This is my warehouse,” said 
the owner of one of the largest 
and most unique collections of 
business Americana. “I have one 
million items filed here, including 
early posters, catalogues, original 
packages, invoices, slogans, and 
trademarks. There are also 5,000 
books and pamphlets.” 

“Mr. Warshaw,” said the Baron, 
“you have a very fine collection. 
Perhaps you may be able to help 
us. My attorney and I have come 
to you with a serious problem.”’ 

Baron Mumm related that his 
family had sold wines and Sekt (a 
German champagne) in Europe 
since 1763. The business, handed 
down from father to son to the 
present day, expanded, and in 
1825 the wines were imported into 
the United States. In 1853 several 
of the partners of the business left 
it and founded G. H. Mumm and 
Company, producers of the fa- 
mous champagne. The original 
company (now owned by the 
Baron) continued to produce its 
equally famous wines as Mumm- 
*sche Kellerei. 

When the French Government 
seized the assets of the cham- 
pagne company in 1914, the busi- 
ness was sold to the Société 
Vinicole de Champagne. Now, the 
Baron explained, the Société and 
its American distributor were try- 
ing to prevent his wine company 
from using the name “Mumm” in 
connection with the sale of wines 
in the U.S.A. 

“Although we 


have several 


28 


thousand documents,” the Baron 
told Warshaw, “we are still seek- 
ing conclusive evidence that 
would indicate the sale of our 
wine in this country prior to 1853, 
the year the champagne company 
went into business.” 

The trademark sleuth dug 
through his files for several weeks 
and finally came up with the evi- 
dence. He produced a newspaper 
clipping dated 1833 announcing 
that a shipment of Mumm wines 
had arrived in the United States. 
He then unearthed an original 
menu of the United States Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, from 
1848 which listed the Baron’s 
wine! 

The case was tried before a 
Federal Court in New York. A 
decision is expected in the near 
future. 

Warshaw, small and sprightly 
with a graphic memory, started 
out as a rare-book collector. A 
hankering for the odd and the 
archaic (he never refers to his 
enterprise as a hobby) led him 
to begin acquiring samples of 
business Americana in 1928, when 
it dawned on him that industrial 
executives were too engrossed in 
the future to bother preserving 
items of the past. He browsed 
through the historical files of the 
nation’s industrial development 
and soon discovered that there 
was scant documentation of its 
growth. 

So, he set out to salvage the 
souvenirs of past business prac- 
tices that might have been thrown 
out as trash. He brushed the dust 


off ledgers, sample books, posters, 
and labels and found the romantic 
side of big business. One day he 
ran across an invoice signed by 
John Forsythe, founder of the 
time-honored New York haber- 
dashery, and sent it to the store. 
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In a moment, I, Warshaw will find what he’s looking for—even though his collection in- 


cludes a million items. 


return maii he received a 
k-you note and an invitation 
pick out a half-dozen shirts 
the compliments of the 
house 
\ few days later he was the 
elegant 
and a guiding principle: 
if some- 


proud possessor of six 


ything is of value, 
vants lit. 
ring his 20 years as an in- 
ial historian and tracer of 
ing record Warshaw has 
fled hundreds of cranks who 
hound large companies, claiming 
they had stolen advertising ideas. 
Invariably he plucks out of his 
voluminous collection a raft of 
hoary ads with the same idea, 
often dated before the complain- 
ant was born. 

\ short time ago when the 
lawyers for General Motors were 
confronted with a large suit by a 
man who alleged to have origi- 
nated the idea of using jewelry to 
advertise the Cadillac, the Jewelry 
Industry Council advised con- 
sultation with the trademark 
tracer. 

The lawyers asked Warshaw to 
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{mong them are these coffee and tobacco tins of the 19th Century. 


show that jewelry was used in ad- 
vertising to sell products other 
than jewelry before January, 1948, 
the date the man claimed he first 
submitted his idea. Moreover, it 
had to be shown that the use of 
jewels to suggest the great value 
of the Cadillac was an old adver- 
tising idea and had been in the 
public domain for some time. 

It didn’t take long for Warshaw 
to ferret out the facts. To the 
astonishment and obvious gratifi- 
cation of his client, he pulled out 
a series of ads for the Marmon 
Motor Car Company. They ap- 
peared in 1927 in the Sportsman 
magazine. Using dazzling color 
plates, the ads showed the cars in 
“jeweled colors’”’ being compared 
to precious stones. In addition, 
the inexorable tracer discovered 
an old Fisher Body brochure, dis- 
playing General Motors’ own four- 
door Sport Phaeton standing side 
by side with an emerald. ‘“Plati- 
num mounted—A possession to 
prize, to adore” were the words 
accompanying the illustration. 


A VOCATIONAL SERVICE FEATURE 


Shortly after the tracer turned 
over his findings, the plaintiff, 
confronted by the overwhelming 
evidence, bowed out of the case. 

Although major research proj- 
ects may require weeks or months, 
Warshaw has never been stumped 
in his guest for a lost document. 
“If it exists,” he says, “I'll find it.”’ 

Musty attics and closed-down 
warehouses have helped fill his 
bluebook of American industry 
Sometimes Warshaw wiil buy out 
the papers of a firm going out of 
business in order to realize a few 
ancient invoices. For some articles 
he has paid out large sums, while 
others he has received from a 
housewife in the middle of Spring 
cleaning or a shopkeeper happy to 
get rid of them. 

On one occasion he inherited an 
unexpected windfall. A railroad 
enthusiast came to him to buy old 
timetables and Warshaw gave him 
a stack of them. In return the 
caller said, “By the way, I can 
give you all the records of an 
abandoned railroad upstate.” 

The business antiquarian has a 
network of friendly and eager 
agents all over the United States 
who hunt for him. He has built 
up an ever-growing correspond- 
ence with local librarians and 
historical societies. They flash 
him when a piece of memorabilia 
comes to light. 

Warshaw’s objects are stowed 
under 750 headings, from “Corn 
Cures” to “Locomotives.” He has 
set an arbitrary value of $100,000 
on his collection 

“A poster like this,’ he says, 
pulling out an old washing-ma- 
chine ad, “is only a piece of paper 
—until the day comes when it can 
be used for advertising or promo- 
tional purposes.” 

Even Warshaw is sometimes 
amazed at the uses found for his 
material. During the Second 


© For a glimpse of the Warshaw ae 
Collection, turn the page. 


World War he was asked to pro- 
duce posters showing women in 
uniform working in World War I 
defense plants. They were dis- 
played by Ryan Aeronautical to 
prove women had a place in 
munitions factories. 

Two invoices became a part of 
an exhibit [Continued on page 55] 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE INSIDE 


In 1890, it appears, everybody wanted Borden’s Milk, 











)it was not considered unthinkable to portray the President 
United States, Ulysses S. Grant, passing out your product. 


Q 


then, T. C. Williams & Company has faded from the scene, 


0 


MANY LIVE... MANY DIE 


FROM the Warshaw Collection rise the ghosts of once- 
famous companies now dead and forgotten these many 
years. Remedies that stood in every medicine cabinet are 
recalled, if at all, with smiles. Strange contrivances 
hailed as boons to mankind have proved not to be. But 
every so often a familiar trademark strikes the eye. Not 
surprisingly, it marks a product that is good—and is 
advertised honestly; it always has been. And it renews 
your faith in the good judgment of the public, which is 
the ultimate judge in awarding the winners of the battle 
of the market place with the prize of survival. 





BOYINGTON'S AUTOMATIC FOLDING BED. 


: 








Boyington’s automatic folding bed, as advertised in 1880, is no 
longer with us, but it fathered the conwertible sofa of today. 


Yes, there actually was a Kickapoo Indian “joy 
juice,” advertised in 1891 as a cure for almest any- 


thing, and solidly endorsed by “Buffalo Bill” Cody, 
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The Making o 


Has your Rotary Club shown this new filmstriz 


a A semi-darkened room 48 men sat watching a 
series of still pictures projected on a screen and 
listening to a synchronized narration coming from 
a record player. After the last picture had been 
shown and the lights turned on, they began dis- 
cussing what they had seen and heard—and talked 
far beyond their normal meeting limits. 

What the 48 Rotarians of Inverell, Australia, had 
seen and heard was The Making of a Rotarian, a new 
15-minute filmstrip presentation produced by Rotary 
International for the use of all the Clubs that make 
it up. The enthusiasm it stirred in Inverell is typical 
of the effect the program is having on scores of other 
Rotary groups in many lands. 

This sound-filmstrip program presents, in a step- 
by-step development, the recommended methods for 
a Rotary Club to follow in the selection, election, 
introduction, education, and assimilation of a new 
member. It isa pilot experiment in the use of audio- 
visual materials as a means of conveying informa- 
tion about Rotary and its recommended procedures. 

As a visual aid in getting information across to 
groups, whether large or small, the filmstrip tech- 
nique proved its effectiveness during World War II, 
when civilian and military training programs used 
it as an aid in technical instruction. Today thou- 
sands of filmstrips are in use in schools, industry, 
and the armed services, and educators predict for 
them a still greater growth in popularity, pointing 
out their ability to promote group thinking on a sub- 
ject. The educators say, too, that magnification often 
helps to get ideas across and that a darkened room 


On these pages are 11 of the 97 still pictures in The Making 
the recording with the pictures shown. The sequence of the 


.-..the careful planning and precise 
craftsmanship of a skilled diamond cut- 
ter to turn the gem stone into a precious 
jewel. . 60:4 Similarly 


. to shape and polish the many facets 
of his talents until they have the depth 
and reflective quality of a precious jewel! 


... one basic objective of Rotary is to 
bring into each Club men who represent 
a true cross-section of the business and 
professional activity in the community. 


. does he fit? How will he get along 
with the other members? It isn’t just 
filling a classification. It’s selecting. ... 


The Board of Directors reviews the ac- 

tions of the Classifications afd Member- The prospective 
ship Committees. The Board may sustain told how the id 
the findings of these two Committees. ... pealed to men 
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hat it’s about and how to get it are told below. 


attention on the screen, and thus learning be- 
easier without distractions. 
Rotary filmstrip takes viewers through the 
for selecting and electing a man to member- 
1 a Rotary Club—but it doesn’t stop there. It 
yn to present ways to introduce the new mem- 
to the Club, to educate him in Rotary, and to 
nilate him into the activities and comradeship 
Club, his District, and Rotary world-wide. It 
its story brightly and briskly, detailing the 
Rotary mediums available for accomplishing the 

e main points it covers. 

To show the sound filmstrip, all your Rotary Club 
is is a 35-mm. filmstrip projector and a record 
er that operates at 334% revolutions a minute. 

your Club is without a record player, it can 
a script (in English, French, or Spanish) to 
ad, its paragraphs being keyed to the slides. 
filmstrip program is now in the hands of 
District Governor. So, if your Club would like 
resent The Maling of a Rotarian, just contact 
and he’ll do the rest. Many Clubs have already 
not only for regular meetings, but also for 
Assembly, fireside meeting, Club forum, and 
nittee meetings. Comments on the program in- 
this one from the Rotary Club of Mount 
non, Illinois: “It is a fine film and we feel that it 
be used to best advantage by buying a copy 
tead of borrowing one.” * 


s of the filmstrip may be purchased from the Central 
f Rotary International for $7.25; the recording (in English 


r $2.50 


arian. The comments below are the ones synchronized in 
nts follows the order of the pictures from top to bottom. 


. . . the proposed member is considered 
duly selected when he fills out.... 


The introduction of the new member 
should be informal—but dignified. 


. to present him with a copy of Ad- 
venture in Service and also Service Is 
My Business—both personally inscribed 
to the new member by the President. 


Ask him to give a classification talk early 
in his membership. Don’t let him struggle 
with it alone! Help him... . 


und his wife are Arrange for him and his wife to go along 
service has ap- [to the District Conference] with a couple 
nd the world. already well acquainted in the District. 
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RETIREES 1O THE-RESCUE 


How some California executives, with brains and TIME galore, 


are saving small businesses. Idea for you? 


A SMALL manufacturing con- 
cern in San Francisco was losing 
money steadily. Every month the 
owner found himself deeper in 
the red, even though one item on 
his list was selling unusually well 
Finally, in desperation, he cried 
for help. 

Fortunately, help was near to 
hand. Within a week some of the 
keenest business minds in Cali- 
fornia were at work on his prob- 
lem—and at a price he could 
afford to pay. 

These minds who came to the 
rescue are a group of retired big- 
business executives, most of them 
in their 60’s, who spend their 
leisure time pulling small busi- 
nesses out of the hole just for the 
fun of it. 

The manufacturer’s 
proved fairly simple. He had been 
selling his popular item at a dis- 
astrously low price. “You have 
actually been selling below cost,” 
they pointed out as they studied 
his annual reports. ‘“The more 
you sell, the more money you 
lose.” 

The manufacturer revised his 
operations, reduced his 
hiked his prices, and worked him 
self out of the hole. And the re- 
tired executives, the “retreads,”’ as 
they like to call 
chalked up another 

The idea of 
ents and experience 
big-business executives on the 
problems of small 
dawned on a young management 
consultant in San Francisco back 
in 1951. William B. Logan, now 
37, had seen many small busi 
nesses in trouble during his years 
in the management-consultant 
field. He knew the grim statistics 
by heart: each year 200,000 to 


problem 


costs, 


themselves, 


victory. 
retired 


businessmen 
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By JEAN MUIR 


300,000 new businesses are started 
in the U.S.A.; within two years 
50 percent of them fold; at the 
end of ten years only 18 percent 
are still alive. Since each new 
business represents an average in- 
vestment of $3,000, the figures 
denote a shocking waste. Accord- 
ing to Dun & Bradstreet, 91 per- 
cent of the business failures result 
from inexperienced management. 
It had often seemed odd to Bill 
Logan that, while professional 
men invest years and a small for- 
tune in their training, many 
people with an idea and a few 
thousand dollars plunge into busi- 
ness ventures they know little 
or nothing about. Frequently, he 
knew too, a man starting out for 
himself was experienced in only 
one phase of business. He might 
be a salesman, with no knowledge 
of management or production. Or 
he might be an excellent produc- 
tion man but unable to sell his 
product. Clearly, these small fel- 
lows needed expert advice yet few 


could afford the fees that a man- 
agement consultant must charge. 

Then one day young Logan was 
reading an article on the growing 
number of men who, as a result 
of compulsory retirement, were 
leaving the business field at 65, 
among them top executives with 
30 or 40 years of experience. It 
seemed an awful waste. All at 
once two ideas meshed in his 
mind: It was wasteful for small 
businesses to fail. It was wasteful 
to let the know-how of retired 
men go unused. 

So, quickly, Bill Logan began 
to talk to as many bankers and 
industrial leaders as he could. He 
wanted to learn if retiring busi- 
nessmen would be interested in 
forming an advisory council for 
small businesses which would 
function in much the same way 
as does the board of directors of 
a large corporation. The execu- 
tives were immediately interested. 
They not only welcomed a chance 
to use their experience, but to a 
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man they also proved concerned 
over the enormous difficulties fac- 
ing small businessmen. 

The group which finally banded 
together was made up of some of 
the highest-paid executives on the 
Pacific Coast, men comfortably 
fixed for the rest of their days, but 
not content to spend them all fish- 
ing. There were John S. Curran, 
vice-president of the Anglo-Cali- 
fornia National Bank; Samuel 
Gearhart, San Francisco manager 
of industrial sales for General 
Electric; John Selfridge, treas- 
urer of the Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Company; Edward Lanz, 
Pacific divisional sales manager 
for American Can; Robert G. Von 
3ernuth, regional manager of 
Charles Pfizer chemical company; 
Edmund H. Pigeon, a small-busi- 
ness analyst with experience in 
some 300 firms; Samuel Baker, 
president of Barium Steel and of 
United Aircraft Products Com- 
pany; Paul B. Thompson, with 40 
years in advertising and promo- 
tional work. In addition, the 
names of some ten other 
retired executives were 
put on file, to be called 


on for problems which 
might come up in a spe- 


cialized field. 


So far “‘the retreads’” have nev- 
er failed to pull a company which 


Illustration by Jerry Warshaw 
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still had a fighting chance out of 
its difficulties if its owners went 
along with the plans laid out. The 
owner of one small business came 
to them steamed up about buying 
$5,000 of new equipment. He had 
it all worked out that the added 
production would more than offset 
the initial outlay. It took the 
board only ten minutes to show 
him that if he tied up that much 
money, he would not be in busi- 
ness by the time the new equip- 
ment started paying off. That was 
one of the easy cases. At other 
times the executives have dealt 
with the whole gamut of a client’s 
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production problems, sales prob- 
lems, financial planning, and the 
development of personnel as well, 
which, they point out, is, after all, 
the key to profits. 

On one occasion they went into 
a firm, urged the firing of 30 per- 
cent of the employees, and still 
kept production at its former 
level. On another they doubled 
the sales force and the sales vol- 
ume at the same time. They have 
cut back an overexpanded firm 
by 40 percent and found new out- 
let avenues for others. 

Analyst Edmund Pigeon, a 
keen-eyed man of 70 to whom an 
annual report is as revealing as an 
X-ray picture to a doctor, cites the 
case of a small operator making 
ironing boards. The owner felt 
his product was superior to his 
competitor’s, but price seemed to 
govern buyers and there he was 
not able to compete and still make 
a profit. First the executives 
showed him how he could get bet- 
ter lumber for his purpose at a 
lower price. Then they reduced 
his manufacturing cost by revis- 
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ing his layout, cutting out un- 
necessary operations, and reduc- 
ing materials handling. Finally 
they broadened his market, so he 
was no longer dependent on three 
major accounts whose price he 
had been trying to meet. As the 
happy owner puts it, “We're run- 
ning as efficiently as General 
Motors now.” 

Here is how it all works: In- 
dustrial engineers of William B. 
Logan and Associates make a pre- 
liminary analysis of a company’s 
financial and working condition 
at a charge which runs from a 
minimum of $50 upward. A busi- 
ness grossing $500,000 a year 
would pay from $100 to $200, de- 
pending ‘on the work involved. 
The engineers’ daily reports are 
made out in duplicate, one set 
going to the advisory board, 
which meets every Thursday to 
study the files and thresh through 
the problems at a group session. 
If some specialized problem arises, 
it is handed over to one of the 
executives to work out. When a 
firm is on an efficient basis, it 
is put on a retainer (generally 
about $100 a month), with a group 
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of the retired executives acting as 
its board of directors. 

The board also advises men 
planning to go into business. In 
nearly 50 percent of the cases, 
after analyzing a man’s product, 
experience, working capital, and 
the competition, they advise 
against the venture. A number of 
new firms start from scratch with 
a board made up of these retired 
executives. 

Since a company’s success or 
failure depends on the decisions 
an owner makes from day to da\ 
members of the advisory 
are available by phone to discuss 
any problem as it comes u] 


board 


Can manufacturer Edward La 


a San Francisco Rotarian S 
been a member of the bo 
its beginnings, thinks one reason 
for the success of the San Fran- 
cisco group is its association with 
a management-consultant firm 
Other groups of retired men have 
similarly banded togethe) 
their business know-how, but 
San Francisco board i 
to have the advantags 
ag2ment-consultant 
begin with. Before t 
work, they have statistics 
ation for three or fou1 
before them and cai 
glance if the owner has 
to offset increased labor costs by 
increased efficien: he 
weak points, the unbalances and 
hidden trends 

A problem the exe: 
deal with is that of 


Z 
¢ 


) 
| 

who ha 
l 


n 
ra since 


to share 


been ible 


can spot 


ves often 


nessman who tries to wear too 
many hats, who is unable to dele- 
gate authority when his business 
expands. The board tries to start 
him thinking along management 
lines. One rather spineless client 
was in real difficulty. He was hav- 
ing trouble paying his bills and 
yet he was afraid to go out and 
collect them, thinking he might 
lose business if he pressed too 
hard. The executives arranged 
emergency financing, shored up 
his organization and methods, and 
then, after breathing a little iron 
into his soul, sent him out to col- 
lect the money due him. Out of 
the lot he lost just one account, 
and that one, he later confessed, 
had always been a pain in the 
neck. 

The executives put in anywhere 
from one day a week to several 
hours each day on the job. “And 
most of us spend a good many 
spare hours at home, mulling over 
the problems,” explains R. G. Von 
Bermuth, who at 55 is the young- 
est member of the group. 

Samuel Gearhart, who works 
with eight or nine of the small 
firms, not only 
plans for them, but he has also 
interviewed and hired salesmen 
for the companies, and has then 
gone along with them when they 
called on customers to analyze 
their selling techniques 

Often the executives run smack 
into a human problem. Small 
businesses are frequently family 
affairs and sometimes an owner 


develops sales 


Oe eee i? 


—— 


Spadework on another business-salvage project brings together Rotarian Edward 
Lanz, Edmund H. Pigeon, and William B. Logan, founder of the management service. 
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is inclined to overlook the short- 
comings of a son or son-in-law 
Then the executives try to tough- 
en up the “old man.” If they can- 
not do that, they are perfectly 
willing to get tough themselves 
One lighthearted son, for example, 
was riding along on his father’s 
coat tails. Samuel Gearhart now 
directs the son in exactly what 
he is to do in the next month, a 
plan which has worked out very 
well. The boy today is almost as 
proud of his job as he is of his 
tennis game. 

Once the advisory board laid it 
right on the line to a domineering 
character who had his employees 
so strictly under his thumb that 
a pall hung over the whole organi- 
zation. It was a one-man rule 
with a vengeance. The man, in 
speaking of his son, had brushed 
him off with the remark, ‘Heck, 
that boy doesn’t care anything 
about the business.” 

The “boy” turned out to be a 
grown man but so discouraged 
and browbeaten that he no longe! 
tried to make suggestions. A mem- 
ber of the advisory board dis- 
covered that he was very much 
interested in the business and had 
a good deal of initiative, as well 
As the executive later told the 
father, “When you don’t let a man 
use his own initiative and judg- 
ment on a job, you kill him gradu- 
ally.” When they finally got the 
father and son together, they 
could see barriers crumble away 
which had been building up for 
years 

Business leaders in touch with 
the work of the advisory board 
have been sufficiently impressed 
to say it is the most unusual group 
in the U.S.A. They add that ad- 
visory boards of the type may well 
be the only adequate answer to 
the difficulties facing small busi- 
ness today. 

The retired executives them- 
selves are apt to say, “I just enjoy 
tackling a tough business prob- 
lem.” But occasionally one of 
them will drop a remark which 
shows there is another element, 
too, in their interest: the huge 
satisfaction they feel when by dint 
of their own brains and hard-won 
experience, they can set some 
struggling little operator squarely 
on the road to sound, serviceable, 
profitable business. 
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@ Automobiles on Air. Automobile rid- 
air will reality on 
1958 U. S. models which use an air 
sion system. Compressed air pro- 
an integral compressor and 
by special levelizing valves is 
chamber made of 
compensates for 
to escape in 
of lighter loads. A smoother 
claimed. 


become a 


ing mn 


nto a bellow 
nd nylon. Thi 
oads or allow ail 
uniform ride 
@ Eye-Saver Slide Rule. A recent inno- 
vat in slide-rule manufacture is an 
rule in a specia color 
rough extensive 
ides maximum 
perception of de and makes 
increased accuracy. It reduces 
minimum and 
directly on the 
designations 
us eliminating 
pocket model 
ith pocket clip. 


vellow 
vas develope a 


This color p 


to an abso 

he eve to foci 

ringing a ile 

p contrast and t 
The 


a leather case 


six-in« 


@ Hand Wind Meter. Outdoorsmen, 
owners, 
fishermen, hunters, golfers, farmers 


amateur weathermen, boat 
and ranchers, and anyone interested 
in the velocity of the wind can now 
with practical accuracy 
hand meter. This sim- 
ple device is read like a thermom- 
eter, its only moving part a securely 
enclosed little white ball which rises 


measure it 


with a new 


or falls, depending upon the wind 
velocity. Winds up to 60 miles an 
hour can be measured. 


Available for the holi- 
owing new items: 


* Holiday Helps. 
l ason are the fo 
Game manufacturers will place on 


da ‘ 
rket the following 
“steps to 


the m: (a) A unique 
earning” games. 
are highly educational for chil- 
the formative from 3 to 
9. Aptitude tested, the multi-use kits are 
making fun and to 
helping children develop good working 
thinking habits An ingenious 
game slanted to youngsters in the 4-to-8- 
ge group. It them to the 
of friendly competition which in- 

of a bright spinner to move 
and ring a bell. (c) An 
old outdoor game of giant steps. It has 
been adapted for an indoor board game 
the 5-to-1l age group. The object 

is to cross “the street” by moving plas- 
tic counterparts of youngsters taking 
giant steps. (d) A new kind of auto-test 
driving game. It is played on a large 
three-dimensional board with scale mod- 
els of four 1957 cars 
A word-building 


series Of six 
These 
dren in years 


keyed to learning 


and (b) 


introduces 


s use 


olors small 


game played like 
It is simple and fun for chil- 
yet offers a challenge to adults. It 
for skillful play and ability in 
forming words. For two or more play- 


dominoes 
dren, 


all 
Calis 
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ers, the game is keyed to provide fun 
and relaxation for all the family. 

2. Do-it-yourself microscope, an eco- 
nomical yet surprisingly good scientific 
toy to be assembled by embryo scientists 
of 8 years or older, at home. The lenses 
are hand ground, precision made, and 
scientifically designed. Available with 
the kit are full-color and premagnified 
slides which the microscope makes even 
larger. Twelve to a set for either biol- 
ogy, botany, chemistry, or metallurgy. 
Future scientists can see flies’ and bee- 
ties’ feet, diatoms, sugar, cotton 
cloth, and other objects which opens a 
new invisible world, and understanding 
of life and a broader perspective to the 
child. 

3. A trick ball, about regulation base- 
ball size, made of white polyethylene 
plastic material similar to unbreakable 
squeeze bottles.” It has fluted air 
passages which make it easy to throw 
curves or a straight ball. When batted, 
it won’t travel far and doesn’t break 
glass when it hits. It is excellent for 
young and old, indoors or outdoors, with 
all the fun of real baseball. 

4. A new crayon holder. It is educa- 
tional as it allows a child to “dial” a 
color promptly and keeps crayons or- 
derly and unbroken. Bright matching 
colors on the outside of the holder 
teaches beginners color association and 
turns “putting away” into a pleasant 
game. Made of solid wood and with a 
glossy lacquer finish and bright red 
plastic revolving top, it holds eight 
crayons and is a joy to busy mothers 
and schoolteachers 

5. A new modelling material made of 
pulverized wood in natural and eight 
colors. It is mixed with water to form 
a stiff claylike material which dries into 
real wood. Developed especially for 
model builders and craftsmen. Easily 
sanded and carved, it works well in 
simple rubber molds. The finishing cre- 
ates realistic wood, marble, ceramiclike, 
and metallic finishes. It can be painted 


blood, 


Year-round swimming is 
possible within this 
“building,” whose plas- 
tic dome is supported 
by pressure maintained 
by a blower. A water 
heater, which operates in 
conjunction with the 
pool filter, maintains 
the water temperature 
at 70 degrees for Autumn 
and Winter swimming. 


with any kind of paint, plastic, or shel- 
lac. Some of its suggested uses include 
making model airplanes, cars and boats, 
train layouts, puppets, relief maps, lamp 
bases, picture frames, fishing lures, and 
for even filling cracks and mending 
broken parts. 

6. A novel Christmas card designed in 
three colors. It has a tab on the back 
which is immersed in a glass of water. 
Within several days the Christmas tree 
on the card starts to and con- 
tinues to grow a verdant green for sev- 
eral weeks. 


sprout 


@ Outdoor Christmas Lights. A U. S. elec- 
tric company has available for free dis- 
tribution several pamphlets containing 
tips for outdoor Christmas-lighting ar- 
rangements. Flood lights can be used 
for the holiday doorway and for colorful 
effects on outdoor trees shrubbery 
at Christmas. 


and 


PEEP-ettes 

—An ingenious low-cost pay-roll tax 
calculator gives rapid direct reading of 
withholding tax and the new 2% percent 
F.1.C.A. tax. It is compact—4% inches 
by 11 inches in size—and is made of 
rigid vinyl! plastic, in “weekly” or “semi- 
monthly” models. 

—House gutters can be repaired by 
the homeowner by the application of a 
recently developed bituminous mixture 
which applied to the inside of the gutter 
gives a tough, long-wearing, extremely 
elastic coat that will fill in small nail- 
size holes and stop leaks. For larger 
holes and rusted-out places, a special 
giass-fiber material is with the 
product. 

—The world’s largest regular produc- 
tion tires, weighing 3,355 pounds and 
containing 1,763 pounds of natural rub- 
ber, 418 pounds of fabric, and more than 
five miles of bead wire, are now in op- 
erational use in Saudi Arabia. They are 
manufactured by an American tire and 
rubber company. 


used 


* a * 


Readers wishing further information 
about any product mentioned may ad- 
dress inquiries to “Peeps,” THE ROTARIAN 
Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. They will be promptly for- 
warded to the manufacturer. 
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Humor, fiction, and absorbing stories of the past 


are among the rich fare this month. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


i of attempting our usual 
“Christmas Roundup” of brief com- 
ments on a score or more of suggestions 
for holiday giving, I’m going to devote 
this department to somewhat fulle 
treatment of some 16 books, each one of 
which I feel sure would give pleasure to 
more than one member of the average 
Rotarian family. We'll start with some 
fiction. The reason few nov- 
els is that so rarely do I find any that I 
can recommend wholeheartedly I’m 
happy that this time I can 
some that I think are really 

I began reading Sing Out the 
by Gladys Hasty Carroll, late in the 
evening of a busy day. It held me unti 
2 in the morning: by its vitality, its 
powerfully realized people, its warmth 
and meaning. It is hard to realize that 
this book is not actually 


review so 


give you 
good. 


Glory, 


autobiography, 
so spontaneous is its often 


surpl! ising 
action and so deeply felt is its emotion 
Indeed its impulse is essentially 
for this book is a dramatic state 
profound truths profoundly) 
presses the relationship of 
earth, of men and women and 
to one another in a sma 
and of the small comm 
tion: all this in terms of 
ceptions of a sensitive but 
an eager but undirected gi 
ful woman. It reveals the 
of history: the fact that each 
is shaped by the past and 
future. It shows that a sma 
can char.ge and yet remain itself. Above 
all it is an affirmative book, one which 
lifts the heart and steadies the 
the face of troubled times 
for Rotarians and their wives who be- 
long to small communities, I reeommend 
this beautifully written book 
my heart. Incidenta j 
year ago that THE Rotarian presented a 
beautiful little article by Mrs. C 
Last Christmas Eve it was called 

I have told you befor« 
stories of Dorothy M 
tinctly worth reading. TI 
true of the rich collection titled The 
Hanging Tree. These quiet, 
somber and sometimes violent, but 


ndivisibility 
generation 
shapes the 


community 


mind in 


Espe cla 


Johnson are 


s is definite 


sometimes 


ways absorbing stories of the old West 
are marked by a sense of place and a 
knowledge of people kindred to those of 
Mrs. Carroll. They make up a book of 
real substance and of lasting literary 
importance, 

Historical novels are especially nu- 
in the offering. Per- 
haps I am too choosy—but I find many 


merous season’s 
of these books objectionable on either 
or both of two counts: they fail to give 
anything approaching adequate and ac- 
curate portrayal of the historical periods 
with which they profess to deal; or they 
are marred by what is to me excessive 
emphasis on the sexual appetites and 
exploits of their heroes—and often of 
their heroines. It is a special pleasure, 
then, to be able to name for the many 
who enjoy sound historical fiction two 
recent novels that do reveal sound and 
thorough study of the periods with 
which they deal, and that present char- 
acters that are normal and knowable 
men and women without false romantic 
distortion. One of these is perhaps the 
first at all satisfying treatment in fiction 
of one of the most dramatic incidents in 
the history of the American Continent: 
LaSalle’s search for the Mississippi. The 
book is The Gilded Torch 
thor is Iola Fuller, whose fine achieve- 
historical 


sustained in this competent and stirring 


and the au- 


nent in earlier novels is 
story. 
One of the best storytellers and one 
of the best students of the past, in the 
o. historical fiction, is Thomas B. 
Costain. His novels never fail to absorb 


the reader’s attention. They never fail 


to bring alive the people and events of 
a past time. Further—and this is Cos- 
tain’s special distinction—his novels 
have meaning for today. They point the 
pertinence of past to present, the con- 
tinuity of human problems, the recur- 
ring and economic 
relationship. This is particularly true 
and most clearly evident in Below the 
Salt, Costain’s new novel, for this is in- 
deed a novel within a novel—a story of 
the past contained within a story of the 
past, and fused with it by a 
which—whatever may be its degree of 


patterns of social 


device 
convincingness—cements the two sto- 
and 
human experience. 

Two new books that have given me 
full measure of the significant pleasure 
that is the thing I ask 
reading are by Canadian writers: Farley 
Mowat and Gabrielle Roy, both of whom 
I have praised in this department for 
earlier books. Both these new works are 


ries high-lights the continuity of 


highest from 


lola Fuller 


essentially autobiographical, with fic- 
Farley Mowat’s The 


Dog Who Wouldn't Be gave me as many 


tional overtones. 


laughs, as continuously enjoyable enter- 
tainment, as I have found in a book in 
a long, long time. Very rarely can I 
recommend a book with such confidence 
to the attention of so 


readers. Everyone who likes boys and 


many ROTARIAN 


dogs, everyone who values affectionate 
family 
enjoy 


relations and ad- 
The Dog Who 
Wouldn't Be. For my money, this book 


rendering of 
ventures, will 


is destined to prove at least a minor 
of its kind. 
The values offered in Gabrielle Roy’s 


Street of somewhat 


Ciassic 


Riches are of a 


A “living fossil,” the coelacanth, is one of the fishes 
pictured in full color in The Illustrated Book of the Sea. 
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different order but no less distinguished. 
This me that Gabrielle 
Roy is one of the few best writers of 
fiction on the North American Continent 
today. The sketches which make up this 
and quiet book are marked by 
deep feeling, by profound insight, and 
by a most exceptional sureness in struc- 
in choice of words. 
and refreshing ex- 
work—of which 
certainty, “This 
thing truly good 
Incidentally, it is Western 
Canada which provides the background 
for both of these books. Saskatoon is the 
setting of The Dog That Wouldn't Be, 
and Gabrielle Roy’s symbolically named 
Street of Riches is not far away. 
Autobiography of quite other kinds, 
attention of all 
narratives of ad- 
Van-Eaters of 


book convinces 


sma 


ture, in detail, and 
It a 


perience to read sucl 


heartening 


one can say with such 


real This is 


deserving the 
of exciting true 


prompt 
overs 


venturous action, are 


Gladys Hasty Carroll 


by Jim and Buckskin 
Blanket Days, by Thomas Henry 
Man-Eaters of India brings to- 

her into a single substantial volume 


Corbett, 


three deservedly popular earlier books 
Corbett’s narratives of outdoor 
e. Thomas Henry Tipples was a 
history of the West 

days of disorder in Kansas to 
ttle of Wounded Knee. His 
in Bucksk nd Blanket Days 


of action and especially notable 


the eventfu 


heir portrayal of Indian life and 


The Real Book about Our National 
Nelson Beechet 
and therefore 


Parl by Keyes, is a 
and an 
usable account 


awaiting the 


up-to-date, 
ally complete and 
riches of experience 
many of these areas. 
and N. A. 1, 
North, by George R. Stewart, 
books: 


to any or 
Looking South 
uch more than travel 
for the prospective traveller on 
ternational highway either south- 
northward into 
Canada they are so richly informative as 


into Mexico o1 
to justify ‘must” reading. 
from George R. 
Stewart’s fresh and illuminating obser- 
and from his and skill as 
a writer. With their rich abundance of 


calling them 


The added values come 


vation 


vigor 
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superior illustrations, these are books 
for the armchair and the library as wel! 
as for the traveller. 

Ivan T. Sanderson’s The Monkey 
Kingdom is a big book of most attrac- 
tive pictures and of consistently inter- 
esting information about one of the 
most interesting races of animals. It will 
be prized especially by readers young 
and old like natural history. I 
recommend with enthusiasm 
The Illustrated Book of the Sea, by Leon 
A. Hausman and Felix Sutton, with out- 
standing illustrations in color by Art 
Renshaw and Herman Bischoff. This is 
another book of facts and pictures, cov- 
ering the whole vast range of marine 
life. The concise text is suited to the 
taste and comprehension of young read- 
ers. But the facts presented are so well 
selected, and the accompanying illustra- 
tions are so pleasing, that one adult has 
found much pleasure in it and I believe 
others will as well. 

I am a great believer in making the 
best in reading available to young chil- 
dren, in form that will appeal to them. 
Robert Louis A Child's 
Garden of Verses has never been ex- 
celled or superseded in the field of 
poetry for children. I welcome the big 
new edition illustrations of real 
charm, both in black 
white, by Gyo Fujikawa. 

There may be some question as to 
whether You Can't Get There 
Here, by Ogden Nash, is or is not poetry, 
but there can be no doubt that it makes 
sense, and makes it most entertainingly. 
As I 
book, I have reflected that Ogden Nash 
belongs to the select company of crea- 
tive critics of American life—the men 
who have at themselves 
their neighbors and made fun of Ameri- 
can faults and foibles, not in hatred but 
with that includes 
Finley Peter Dunne and Will Rogers, 
Kin Hubbard. That’s 
good and that’s where it’s 
increasingly clear that Ogden Nash be- 
longs. 

This month I’ve been lucky in finding 
books that made me laugh. Here’s an- 
other: The Complete Book of Absolutely 
Perfect Baby and Child Care, by Elinor 
Goulding Smith. 
kidding of the numerous pompous and 
this field, Elinor 
Goulding Smith’s book is also in its spe- 
cial way a American 
life, at once kindly and fairly penetrat- 
ing. Also it’s funny; and it makes a lot 
of sense. 


who 
especial 


Stevenson’s 


with 


color and and 


from 


have enjoyed the pieces in this 


laughed and 


love: the company 


George Ade and 
company, 


A sustained piece of 
cocksure manuals in 


commentary on 


* * * 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 
Sing Out the Glory, Gladys Hasty Carroll 
(Little, Brown, $4).—The Hanging Tree, 
Dorothy M. Johnson (Ballantine, $3.50).— 
The Gilded Torch, lola Fuller (Putnam, $4). 
—Below the Salt, Thomas B. Costain 
(Deubleday, $3.95)—The Dog Who 
Wouldn't Be, Farley Mowat (Little, Brown, 
$3.95). —Street of Riches, Gabrielle Roy 


(Harcourt, Brace, $3.95).—Man-Eaters of 
India, Jim Corbett (Oxford, $4.50).—Buck- 
skin and Blanket Days, Thomas Henry Tip- 
ples (Doubleday, $4.50).—The Real Book 
about Our National Parks, Nelson Beecher 
Keyes (Garden City, $.95).—N. A. 1, Look- 
ing South, and N. A. 1, Looking North, 
George R. Stewart (Houghton Mifflin, $5.50 
each).—The Monkey Kingdom, Ivan T 
Sanderson (Hanover House, $6.95).—The 
Illustrated Book of the Sea, Leon A. Haus- 
man and Felix Sutton (Grosset and Dun- 
lap, $3.95) —A Child’s Garden of Verses, 
Robert Louis Stevenson (Grosset and Dun- 
lap, $2.95).—You Can’t Get There from 
Here, Ogden Nash (Little, Brown, $3.75).— 
The Complete Book of Absolutely Perfect 
Baby and Child Care, Elinor Goulding Smith 


(Harcourt, Brace, $2.75) 


A new edition of Robert Louis Stevenson's 
A Child’s Garden of Verses includes this 
sketch of an organ grinder and his monkey 
by Gyo Fujikawa, who illustrates the book. 


An eccentric but personable dog is Mutt, 
hero of The Dog Who Wouldn't Be, by 
Farley Mowoet, a warm end humorous book 
described as “a minor classic of its kind.” 





This is one of the houses on the Rue Des. 
chambault, setting of the Street of Riches, 
by Gabrielle Roy, “one of the best writers 
of fiction on the North American Continent.” 
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Reflections 
on a Wherry Christmas 


‘Knock, knock!’ The great wooden 


door creaked open, a warm light 


spilled out on the snow, and... 


; was Santa himself, his eyes 
twinkling, his snowy beard glistening, 
his cheeks as ruddy as holly berries. 
He welcomed me inside with a booming 
“ho-ho-ho” that fairly rattled the dishes 
in the corner cupboard. 

“I’m The Scratchpad Man, sir, 

“Oh, I know who you are,” 
clapping me on the shoulder. “And I 
know what you want, too!” My undis- 
guised amazement made him burst forth 
in a peal of merry laughter that shook 
him—just as the famous poem describes 
—“like a bowl full of je 

I had mushed here to the North Pole 
to get the story of how Rotarians gave 
Santa Claus a helping hand last year 
I had come to the right plac« 
had we sunk into chairs 
ling fireplace than Santa dug into his 
copious memory and began to tell me 
about so many wonderful Rotary Club 
Christmas projects that—-w« 
a few quotes from him 

“What a party they had for 


from 


he said, 


No sooner 


before a crack- 


here are 


some 


to: Regina Leader-Post 
" 


“It’s really Santa!” Annually since 1922, the Rotary Club of Bronx, N. Y., has broug 
Christmas joy to orphaned and handicapped children through its “Christmas Daddy” progra 


needy boys and girls in Colombo, Cey- 
lon. The Rotary Club members invited 
dozens of youngsters being helped by 
the Salvation Army, and lollipops, ice 
cream, cake, and presents were the 
strict order of the day. . . . In Coving- 
ton-Hot Springs, Va., Rotarians threw 
a Christmas party for the Boys’ Home 
youths. A Club member hit the nail on 
the head: ‘Each year the party seems 
more enjoyable than the last one.’ 

“I recall a party the Rotary Club of 


“Keep the pot boiling” was the lusty 
cry of 80 Rotarians of Regina, Sask., 
Canada, who manned Salvation Army 
collection kettles. The Club also spon- 
sors a Festival of Christmas Carols. 


Stockton, Calif., had for some girls and 
from the local children’s home. 
Every Club member brought a gift for 
‘his’ child. .. . In Oshawa, Ont., Canada, 
and in Wyandotte and Birmingham, 
Mich., Rotary Clubs made Christmas 
merrier for many crippled children. ... 
And a lot of needy children had a happy 
day because of Rotarians in Waynes- 
boro, Ga.; Skaneateles, N. Y.; Corsicana, 
Florence, Ariz.; and Newtown, 


boys 


yex.; 
Conn. 

“That reminds me,” he exclaimed. 
“There was a special party given by the 
Rotary Club of Vienna, Austria. ... 
(We told about that one on page 7, 
Santa—Eps.) . . . The Rotary Club of 
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Four belled, baubled (and biped) “reindeer” jingled into a Rotary Club party in 
Stanthorpe, Australia, last December, with snowy-bearded Father Christmas in tow. 


Lake George, N. Y., found that so many 
parties were scheduled for youngsters, 
decided to entertain the elderly men 
the area. They had a great time, 
yecially when one of the ‘old-timers’ 
nisced at the piano. Among Clubs 
entertaining students from other lands 
England, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


nd Venice-Nokomis, Fla 
I asked about other Rotary 
tmas projects, Santa produced a 
uge leather record book. “I’ll just read 
the first page,” he winked 
Provo, Utah—the Rotary Club 
a miniature train. The kiddies 
Wakefield, 
England—Christmas parcels for needy 
persons. Same for the Rotary Club of 
‘ dy, Scotland. And here are 
ubs that collected toys for needy 
London, Union of 
Africa, and Melbourne, Australia. 
‘ulver City, Calif 
very year to a leprosarium in 
.Toowoomba, 


took 10,000 free rides! 


sters—East 
members send 


The Philippines 


Australia—Rotarians sent a food parcel 
to needy people in Gifu, Japan. And you 
should have seen the dandy Colorado 
spruce tree—a permanent one, too—that 
the Rotary Club of Arlington, N. Y., put 
on the local school grounds. Decorated 
it, too! 

“I saw a bright display in a Wallace, 
N. C., store window urging people to 
buy Christmas Seals. That was Rotary’s 
doing. In Fordyce, Ark., they made a 
float for the annual holiday parade. 
Put my favorite slogan on it too: ‘A 
Merry Christmas to All.’ The Rotary 
Club of Bronxville, N. Y., helped buy 
some play equipment for the city. 

“Oh, yes, I mustn’t forget the Clubs 
that helped to ‘keep the pot boiling’ for 
the Salvation’ Army last Christmas. 
Here are Aberdeen, So. Dak.; Alton, 
Ill.; and Hot Springs, Ark., on this page 
alone.” 

“And all this is just a sample?” I 
asked. 

“A small sample,” he chuckled. “I 


Felices Pascuas, amigos! The Rotary Club of Berea, Ohio, sent 100 sport shirts 
to needy people in Humacao, Puerto Rico, and gave shirts imported from that 
island to two donors. Cub Scouts, observing “Puerto Rico Month,” drew the winners. 
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Photo: Barr 


The program, food, and decorations 
were presented according to Scandi- 
navian Christmas customs in a meeting 
of the New Wilmington, Pa., Club. 


Here’s a peek at a party for 1,100 
orphans in El Paso, Tex. It’s a Ro- 
tary Club project now 20 years old. 
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“Always seems that Rotarians have as much fun as the youngsters at all these parties,” Santa chuckled. And 
here’s some proof. The photographer interrupted the festivities of this party for crippled children, given 
by the Rotary Club of Las Cruces, N. Mex., to capture happy faces—both young and old—on film. 


haven't told you of any Christmas pro- 
gram in the Clubs themselves yet. Last 
year Burlington, N. J., and Bridlington, 
England, had a transatlantic Christmas 
party by telephone. The members ex- 
changed gifts, and when a Bridlington 
member got a pair of pajamas from a 
Burlington Rotarian, he had to model 
them before the Club and the wives 
“San Pedro, Calif—all the children 
and grandchildren were guests at a 
Club Christmas party. One member had 
17 grandchildren present! They’re go- 
ing to do it again this year too, accord- 
ing to my records. In North Porto 
Alegre, Brazil, the fathers and sons had 
breakfast together during the holiday 
season. The fellows in Miami Springs, 
Fla., couldn’t go sleigh riding, so they 
took an airplane ride together.” 
“Enough!” I cried. “I have only three 
pages for the story.” 
“We’re just getting started,” 
torted. “Why, look at these books... 
“Sorry, Santa. The dog team’s wait- 
ing,” 
Well, I was there at least another hour. 
I finally got away, but not before he 
stuffed a bundle of pictures in my 
pocket (we had room to present a few 
of them). I trudged out to the sled, 
barked a command to the lead dog. 
“Wait! Come back!” Santa shouted 
from the doorway. “I forgot to tell you 


I said, edging toward the door. 


about 
But I was gone, heading south with 


these good Christmas project ideas. 


Obliging fellow, that Santa. Whew! 
—TwHE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


The Rotary Club of Cebu, The Philippines 
(top photo), gathers and distributes gifts 
to patients of the Cebu Leprosariumi: .. . 
The: Club also entertains needv children 
at an annual Christmas party. Last year 
the fanciful “Dance of the Dolls” delighted 
the youngsters. Members also distrib- 
uted packages of rice and other staples. 


Photo: Camrose Cans 
In Derby-Shelton, Conn., Rotary provides 


gifts for needy families, the Boy Scout 
troop it sponsors helps to deliver them. 


Members of the Rotary Club of Camrose, 
Alta., Canada, make Christmas merrier 
for local needy children, and have fun 
showing them how toys and games work. 
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How a burgeoning town ' \ 


howz 


4 


, See) —— 
Ee 


Tee Athi: oe 
Rus ZeSE 
te. & = 


as 


> 


in the African Transvaal 


is evening up its growth 


with a Rotary Club’s help. 


Sketch of village community center sponsored by the Rotary Club of Pretoria, 


PRETORIA EASES THE PRESSURE 


H AVE YOU ever seen a community worth is much more than that. A team and other civic officials, the Mayor of 
too fast for its own good? If of native African workers built the Pretoria addressed the townspeople, 
ou will have an appreciation of structure, using material bought with saying that “if it had not been for 
has happened in Vlakfontein funds contributed by the Rotary Club Rotary the community center might 
here in Pretoria. Vlakfontein and raised by it in a community-wide have been a long time in coming.” T. O. 
township. Just five years ago it campaign. Material was also donated Weir, our Club President for 1956-57, 


arren veld. Today, 35,000 people by several companies, some owned by told of two earlier Rotary projects in 
Viakfontein in 6,000 well-built Club members. Even members’ wives Pretoria—a Boys’ Club and a dental 
This is a good community—one added their efforts to the fund-raising clinic—and offered Rotary’s continued 
best of the non-European com- activities. support for the successful operation of 
in our country. Yet it has Designed to serve a variety of func- the Vlakfontein center. 
so rapidly that de velopaet of tions, the center includes a 750-seat On the building there hangs a plaque 
nunity facilitic has lagged be- main auditorium with a spacious stage 
About two years ago our Rotary at one end and a motion-picture pro- 
b of Pretoria decided to help Vlak- jection boeth at the other, and a sec- 
fontein catch up. ondary hal! seating 100. Behind the 
Surveying the needs of the area, we 
ind that the greatest of them all was 
recreational facilities. The resi- : ; ; 
grownups and children alike, ’ : Esch WIE, ~ 
no place to gather for group activ-  . +t OMe Aver cats 
So, after obtaining the approval : : — , 
the City Council of Pretoria, we Expressing in Sesotho the hope for 
decided to spearhead the construction : “peace and contentment,” this plaque 
yf community center, with the Ro- S ' hangs in the new recreational center. 


tal Club to be responsible for five- 
that reads: “The heart of man is the 


mother of deeds. The municipality of 
Pretoria and the Rotary Club erected 
this building so that the people of 
Viakfontein may find the way to prog- 
ress, peace, and contentment.” The 


thirteenths of its cost 
Now finished and in use, the center 
cost $45,000 to erect, though its actual 


Interior showing the movie-projection 
booth at end of main hall which seats : 
500 persons. Stage is at the other end. community center has brought up a 
part of Vlakfontein’s lagging public- 
service program, but much remains to 
be done if the goal on the plaque is 
ever to be reached. It will take plan- 
ning, time, money, and patience—and 


stage are other smaller rooms for use 
by the Boy Scouts, the Girl Guides, 
and other organizations. Other main 
areas are the reading room, kitchen 
and storeroom, cloak rooms, and a gen- 
eral office. Management of the building 
has been put in the hands of a com- 


an abundance of coéperation and un- 
derstanding on the part of all of us 
who are trving hard to attain the same 
inttien of lenters of the villa goal for everyone in this land of ours. 
Front view of the building shows the : —— —F. E. BENJAFIELD 


| sane cane At the dedication ceremonies at- 
windows of several committee rooms. Secretary, Rotary Club 


These are often used by youth groups. tended by members of Pretoria Rotary Pretoria, Union of South Africa 
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EPORTE 


return to 


ands next 


A Boon 
for Boone cab ees 


vear, 52 students now 
studying in the United States on Ful- 
bright and other scholarships wil 
back memories of a pleasant week-end 
arranged by the Rotary Club of Boones, 
N. C. Visits in the homes of 
tarians climaxed a week- 
the students which took them from 
HAM, N. C., where they participat- 
ing in a six-week orientation course at 
Duke University, to 
and return. 

The Rotary Club of BaLpWwIN 
CauiF., had one of its most 
programs recently, writes a ¢ 
man, when it entertained fou! 
from India and Japan. All the 
contributed to the progran 
woman from Japan regaled 
bers and guests with he! 
misadventures in American 
other Japanese girl, 
several selections; a! 


Carry 


,00NE Ro- 
tour fol 


DuR- 


ong 
were 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., 


PARK, 
stimuiating 

ub SPOKE Ss 
students 
students 


young 


Two Rotarians, one from Mysore, In- 
dia, the other from Hingham, Mass., 
met by chance one day. The Hingham 
Rotarian learned that the Mysore Ro- 
tary Club was starting a children’s li- 
brary. A few weeks later the Hing- 
ham Rotary Club collected and shipped 
500 books to the Mysore Rotary Club. 


News and photoes from 
Katary’s 9,608 Clubs 








from India told the group about the im- 
portance that people in his land attach 
to the information and opinions brought 
back by students. 


The brilliant reds 
and yellows of Mich- 
igan’s Autumn foli- 
age have blanketed the grounds of Camp 
Daggett, marking the end of another 
year of Summertime joy for boys and 
girls in the area of PetosKEy, MicH. More 
than 3,000 youngsters have attended the 
camp since it was started 33 years ago 
with the help of the Prroskey Rotary 
Club. Rotary (including the Rotary Club 
of Boyne City) and other service and 
civic organizations have steadily im- 
proved the 45-acre site on Walloon Lake, 
originally given by heirs of a Petoskey 
nerchant. Four new cabins were added 
last Spring, increasing the camp’s sleep- 
ing facilities to 64 bunks. The ten-week 
camping session is divided into two five- 
week sessions, the first for boys and the 
second for girls. Counsellors are 
vided by Central Michigan College. Each 
year the PrTroskey Rotary Club 
eight youngsters to the camp for a two- 
week session, paying the $30 registration 
each. The Club picks children 
parents cannot afford to 
them to camp. 


Bedded Down 
for Winter 


pro- 


sends 


fee for 


whose send 


The Rotary Club of 
BORDENTOWN, N. J., 
saluted 16 teachers 
and their 400 years of combined class- 
room experience recently. All the educa- 
tors were celebrating 25 years of teach- 
ing this year, and as a tribute to their 
long service they were Rotarians’ guests. 

The one-year-old Rotary Club of GLEN 
RipceE, N. J., invited all new teachers in 
its school district to a recent meeting. In 
other Club doings, members have fur- 
nished new Christmas decorations for 


An Apple for 
the Teachers 


Long after this band of Rotarians dispersed for business duties, this new sign, one 
of three, continues to welcome and inform the Rotarians visiting the Rotary 
Club of Mount Union, Pa. Club President Ira R. Shafer kneels in front (center). 
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the community, planted a tree on Arbor 
Day, landscaped a bank flanking the 
local high school, and continued 
relations with the school by inviting 
a local student who had visited and 
lived in France to tell them about that 
country. 


close 





Howdy, Partner! 


For the first time in 15 years, 
says a Club spokesman, members 
of the Rotary Club of McAllen, 
Tex., registered a 100 percent at- 
tendance meeting. And they did 
it in another town. The 120-mem- 
ber Club was hosted by the year- 
old Rotary Club of Pharr, Tex. 
The visitors outnumbered their 
hosts by more than four to one. 











Informa- 
Service” is a 


Careers 
tion 
plan to “reduce the 
mistake of driving a square peg 
into a round hole,” according to its spon- 
sor, the Rotary Club of WyNnBercG, UNION 
or SoutH Arrica. And if the metaphor 
is universally understood, it’s 
the problem of 
vocational 
also. In 
counselling 
panel of men and women, each of whom 
is experienced in a particular calling. 
They attend meetings of senior school 
pupils, answer and impart 
any information that may be useful in 
deciding a A Club spokesman 
says, “It is not the counsellor’s function 
to persuade pupils to enter his own voca- 
tion. On the other hand, he will promptly 
inform them of any unrealistic hopes 
they may reveal so as to help them avoid 
later disappointment, wasted time, and 


Square Pegs, 
Round Holes 


costly 


because 
providing youth with 
information is world- 
this community, such 


services are offered by a 


good 


wide 


questions, 


career. 


costs.” 

A typical meeting, which is arranged 
through the principal of the 
starts with a brief talk on the vocation, 
follows with a question-and-answer pe- 
riod. Although parents don’t sit in on 
the discussions (students are 
laxed and keener to speak about their 
aspirations and fears if parents are not 
present, the Club has found), they are 
invited to meet personally with any 
counsellor, 


school, 


more re- 


Another Club has 
found that wire and 
tape recordings pro- 
vide a first-class ticket for visits to Ro- 
tary Clubs anywhere in the world. Ata 
recent program of the Rotary Club of 
VINELAND, N. J., members listened to a 
special greeting from the Rotary Club 
of BALLARAT, AUSTRALIA, a recorded mes- 
sage from the Rotary Club of HErepia, 


Around the 
World with Tape 
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Costa Rica, and a tape talk from Ro- 
tarians of Natrospl, Kenya. The Interna- 
tional Service Committee makes its con- 
tacts with the help of Paper No. 706, 
a for Today, a list of Rotary 
that want to exchange informa- 
through correspondence, taped 
magazines, and 
(The paper is 
International, 
Evanston, IIL, 
ponsors exchange 
International 


ns, books and 
of young people 
le from Rotary 
Ridge Avenus 
) The Club als 
part of its 
ce program. 


nts aS a 


In CORNWALL, ONT., 
they’ve de- 
war on the 
peopie in that 
traffic accidents. “They” are 
about every merchant, educator, 
vife, and schoo! child in town who 
ooperating in this war on “auto- 
The local Rotary Club and other 
ganizations are helping too. Ro- 
Club efforts are channelled through 
fic-Safety Committee which works 
her organizations, schools, and 
One member of the Committee 
condensations of articles on 
afety for the local newspaper. 
nbined efforts are paying off too: 
ALL has received an award from 
Highways Safety Confer- 
not having a traffic fatality in 


1956. 


It's Warl— 
on ‘Autocide’ CANADA, 
clared 
l-greatest killer of 


Ct ntry 


nadian 


STON, PA., 
years old 


Now for the KIN‘ was 
Next 100 Years 10° last 
September, a mile- 

ich celebration in 
ommunity. People in this town 
) exception dug into attic 
for grandmother's bonnets and 


at occasions n 


They 


Photo: Johannesburg Star 


It’s a thrilling day for scores of handicapped 
children in Johannesburg, Union of South Af.- 
The local Rotary Club arranged a two-hour 
for the youngsters. 


rica. 
airplane ride over the city 
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The Rotary Club of Mysore, India, féted 17 secondary-school graduates at a spe- 
cial meeting addressed by Mrs. Grace Tucker, Deputy Minister of Education for My- 


sore (center, front). 


dresses and grandfather’s derby and 
celluloid collars, all of which provided 
authentic costumes for more than 500 
people who had parts in a historical 
pageant. Corey E. Patton, Past Gover- 
nor of Rotary District 741, was general 
chairman of the centennial celebration, 
and many members of the 46-man Ro- 
tary Club of Kincston headed commit- 
tees. Today the beards and mustaches 
grown for the event have been shaved, 
the vintage clothing has been tucked 
back into trunks, and the town and its 
Rotary Club are looking forward to the 
next century. 


Five more high- 
school graduates are 
enrolled in nurses’ 
training schools with the help of Rotary 
Clubs. The Rotary Club of WHITESVILLE, 
W. Va., gave its first nursing scholarship 
this year to a graduate of one of its 
area's high The Committee 
chose the winner from names submitted 
by three high-school principals, and 
based its decision upon academic ability, 
character, physical fitness, and a demon- 
strated need of financial help in order to 
follow a nursing education. 

Four young women are starting on a 
nursing career with the help of the 
Rotary Club of BronxviL_e, N. Y. Funds 
for these scholarships come from pro- 
ceeds of the Club’s musical-entertain- 
ment night. The Club also helped 13 
boys attend a Summer camp this year. 


Nurse, May 


We Help You? 


schools. 


When there is money 
raising to be done 
for a worth-while 
community cause, it’s likely that Rotary 
—either through group or individual ac- 
tion—is playing a prominent réle. The 
President of the Rotary Club of Sipney, 
B. C., Canapa, for example, recently 
handed a check for $1,000 to the chair- 
man of a local Community Hall Associa- 
tion. The donation swells the Club’s total 
contribution to this fund to more than 
$2,000. The 27 members have aiso raised 
funds to furnish two wards in the local 
hospital and to rebuild and refurbish 
the local Boy Scout meeting hall. 
Another Club in the Province of 


‘Green’-Thumbed 
Rotary Clubs 


Dr. M. Shadakshraswamy, Club President, is in second row. 





Over the bar at six feet—a new meet 
record! During the last 12 years the 
Rotary Club of West Kauai, Hawaii, 
has sponsored a track meet among the 
local high schools. Several thousand 
spectators cheered the boys this year. 


“Good-by, Miss Peckham!” said the 
huge sign at a civic farewell party 
for Miss Caroline Peckham, a Wis- 
consia-born educator who retired after 
nearly 35 years of teaching in Naga- 
saki, Japan. Thousands watch as Ma- 
yor Tsutomu Tagawa, a member of the 
local Rotary Club, presents her with 
an honorary citizenship of the city. 


British Columbia, Burns LAKE, is organ- 
izing its community’s drive to build a 
new hospital. One fund-raising device 
the Club has hit upon (and a successful 
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Photo: Kaufmann-Fabry 


The Rotary Songbirds of the Rotary Club of Chicago, Ill., were organized last year 
by Kenneth Ruggles, then President of the Chicago Rotary Club. “Ken” is the son 
of Harry L. Ruggles, the fifth man to join the Chicago Club and the man credited 
with introducing singing into Rotary meetings. The group, directed by Rotar- 
ian Frank L. Bennett (front), performed at the Chicagoland Fair last Summer. 


qr, v 


During Education Week, the Rotary Club of Renmark, Australia, told the commu- 
nity about itself with the aid of posters, a map, and samples of Rotary literature. 


ny 


a 


“Hold it lightly, put your thumb here .. .” instructs Edward H. Cooley, a Direc- 
tor of the Rotary Club of Boston, Mass. It’s another “Stay-at-Home” activity 
for youngsters sponsored by the Club. This is an outing on Thompson’s Island. 
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one too, it says!) is a community bridge 
tournament. The tournament runs four 
months, contestants play opponents in 
their own homes, and all players donate 
to the hospital fund one dollar per eve- 
ning of card playing. 

A surplus household-goods auction 
sponsored by the Rotary Club of Yar- 
RAWONGA-MULWALA, AUSTRALIA, netted 
more than £200. The Club will use the 
money to erect new clubrooms for the 
local Elderly Citizens Club. 

In Scone, AUSTRALIA, the local Rotary 
Club sponsored the premiere of a new 
motion-picture film The Shiralee. The 
proceeds, which will be used for the 
local District War Memorial and swim- 
ming pool, amounted to more than 
£2,000 

The Rotary Club of Oxrorp, Pa., re- 
cently raised $5,000 as part of its contri- 
bution to the building fund of a com- 
munity hospital. The Club Treasurer, 
Frank J. Michaels, is serving as the 
campaign chairman; John H. Ware III, 
Past Governor of Rotary District 745 and 
a member of the Club, chairmans the 
campaign for funds to equip the new 
hospital. 

The Rotary Club of Peart River, N. Y., 
brought the United States Marine Band 
to its community recently, and, as a re- 
sult, swelled its community-project fund 
with admission fees from more than 
2,000 adults and students who packed 
a local auditorium to hear the concert 

The Rotary Club of New CASTLE, 
Pa., added to its project fund also, spon- 
soring three performances of the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play in its com- 

unity 


Long List No one knows how 


Grows Longer many Rotary Club 
projects have bene- 
fited young people and sick and handi- 
capped persons, but every day the lists 
grow longer. In PopLar BLuFrF, Mo., for 
example, the local Rotary Ciub pledged 
$500 toward the construction of a new 
children’s home. 

In NortH BATTLEFORD, SASK., CANADA, 
the President of the local Rotary Club 
presented a check for $63,000 to the 
Saskatchewan Council for Crippled Chil- 


Photo: Forde 


Jo Anne Gunderson, the 1957 Wom- 
en’s National Amateur Golf champion, 
addressed the Rotary Club of Seattle, 
Wash., recently. After the meeting 
she showed her newly won trophy to 
the Club President, Claude Wakefield. 
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dren and Adults. The presentation was 
on behalf of all the Rotary Clubs 
of SASKATCHEWAN which participated in 
the Easter Seal campaign. NortH BAt- 
r'LEFORD Was given the honor of present- 
ng the check because it was the first 

to surpass its quo- 
greatest gain 


made 


Club in the Province 
ta It showed the 
its regular quota 
In other-Rotary Club projects, mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of STRYKER, 
Oun10, collected $236 in their community 
during the 1957 Cancer Drive. ... The 
Rotary Club of WINCHESTER, Ky., gave 
$60 to the cigarette fund for patients of 
a LexineTon, Ky., Veterans Hospital. 
Members of the Rotary Club of Bat- 
‘ AUSTRALIA, transport crippled 
ocal youth center 
Monday evening In RIccArR- 
rON, NEW ZEALAND, the local Rotary Club 
arranged to send 48 children of the St. 
Home to see a matinee 
Puss in 


also 


ove! 


dren to and from a 


Josep! 
performance of the 
Boots production recently. 
The nurses’ quarters of a local crip- 
pled-children home was painted by the 
bers of the Rotary Club of Towwns- 
AUSTRALIA. Members did most of 

»b on Father’s Day! 


Boys’ 


popular 


totary Clubs 

observe the 25th 
anniversary of their 
month. They are CLECK- 
GLAND; LLAyY-LLay, 
SLOUGH, 


25th Year for 
Five Clubs 


this 
& District, EN 
FREDERICA, DENMARK; 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
Rotary Club of BELLINGHAM, 
celebrated its 40th anniversary 
September with a gay “birthday” 
Seven of the original 31 charter 
were honors 


Rotary Club activi- 
ties are as varied as 
the hues of a patch- 
quilt, thanks to the imagination of 
embers. For example, the Rotary 

» of BRANTFORD, OnT., CANADA, joined 
Kiwanis Club in a lunch- 
t to the airport. After an 
ow by the Brant-Norfolk Aero 
members of the two Clubs were 


Planes, Parks, 
and Picnics 


tine oCa 


loca 


When the Rotary Club of Branchville, 
N. J., notified the local radio sta- 
tion that it would visit the current 
farm and horse show en masse, the sta- 
tion carried a program of live inter- 
views with members at the Fair site. 
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Ix MANY United States cities, sub- 
urbia snuggles closely to the per- 
imeter of corporate limits. Not so, 
however, in Fremont, California, a 
brand-new city on the sunrise side 
of San Francisco Bay. There it is just 
the reverse—suburbia is already in- 
side. And ail the suburbanites need 
now is a downtown area of some sort 
to fill in the open spaces in the mid- 
die of their future metropolis. 

Named in honor of American ex- 
plorer John C. Fremont, the town in- 
cludes 96 square miles of farm land, 
uninhabited salt flats, steep foothills, 
and five small communities with 
some 30,000 people. The five towns 
in this area “gave up” their identities 
in order to merge into a single town 
because their far-thinking residents 
are determined to live in a commu- 
nity of planned growth. 

This remarkable experiment was 
begun two years ago by a group of 
citizens—some of them members of 
the Rotary Club of Niles—who an- 
ticipated the haphazard growth that 
might result from the flood of people 
and smal! industry rolling into the 
area from Oakland to the north and 
San Jose to the south. To control 
development of the region and, in 





Niles Rotarians (left to right): Claire Lopez, Jack Parry, Wallace R. Pond, 
Robert Coop, Gordon Dubuque, and Bruce E. Michael. They're planning a town. 


Town with No Downtown —Yet! 


the group’s words, “to keep it from 
becoming a suburban slum, depend- 
ent upon other cities,” citizens of the 
five small communities decided to 
merge. Four of the towns retain their 
names today. The fifth, Centerville, 
officially changed its name to Fre- 
mont to provide a mailing address. 

Today Fremont has a city govern- 
ment, five councilmen (two of whom 
are members of the Niles Rotary 
Club, one of the five towns), a city 
manager (also a Rotarian), several 
citizens’ boards, and five planning 
commissioners (three of whom are 
Rotarians). 

“Fremont is the only modern-day 
city that ever started with enough 
vacant land so that its inhabitants 
can have a chance to shape its 
growth as they wish—not as existing 
uses dictate,” says Niles Rotarian 
Stuart Nixon, who headed the citi- 
zens’ committee for incorporation. 

Although there are wide open 
spaces there now (it is the third- 
largest city in California—in area), 
residents are looking to the future, 
and the eyes of city planners in many 
other areas might look profitably to 
Fremont, the town that refuses to 
grow like Topsy. 








taken on short flights over the city. 
The Rotary Club of WAUKEGAN, ILL., 
raised more than $175 for relief to the 
needy in Greece. The Club consumed 
a dinner of smelt and fried shrimp pre- 
pared by a local Greek-born restaurateur 
who interested the Club in the plight of 
many needy families in his homeland. 


On the United States’ Independence 
Day—July 4—members of the Rotary 
Club of NEWTON SQuARE, PA., gathered 
with their families for a picnic in a 
near-by park. In the morning, the 
members were busy with duties con- 
nected with the community parade. 
This year Club members took over 
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the refreshment and parade assembly Clubs (with their sponsors in paren- 
chores. theses) are: Toronto (Wallsend), Aus- 

tralia; Santa Fe Springs (Norwalk), 
22 New Clubs Since last month’s Calif.; Port Moresby, Papua; Kyoto- 
in Rotary World listing of new Clubs North (Kyoto), Japan; Beaudesert 
in this department, (Southport), Australia; Katanning (AlI- 
Rotary has entered 22 more communities bany), Australia; Moora (Swan Dis- 
in many parts of the world. The new tricts), Australia; Troy (Berkley), 





a Page from 


East Paterson 


If commencement time finds your local His teammates are the champions of 
high-school graduates leaving town to the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
seek employment in other cities, take baseball league, and right now he’s say- 
heart! Here is a plan that may swell ing thanks to the Rotary Club of East 
the ranks of recent graduates who St. Louis, Ill., for sponsoring the team. 

‘ sas The boys were guests during the meet- 


h us. “There’s lace lik hom 
chorus, vere Ss NO place tice LE 
I ing, and each received a new baseball. 


Mich.; Colina (Barretos), Brazil: Bastia 
(Marseille, Nice, and Ajaccio), France; 
Pucallpa (Lima), Peru; Charlotte Ama- 
lie, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands; Vestal 
(Endicott), N. Y.; Newcastle West (New- 
castle), Australia; Patrocinio (Araguari) 
Brazil; Hallandale (Hollywood), Fla.; 
Montbard-Semur (Beaune), France; 
Kolding Vestre (Kolding @stre), Den- 
mark; Numurkah (Shepparton), Aus- 
tralia; Dunedin South (Dunedin), New 
Zealand; Broadmoor District (Colorado 
Springs, North Colorado Springs, and 
West Colorado Springs-Manitou Springs), 
Colo.; Danville (Lebanon), Ind. 


Your town or city ay be facing industry and education could trade 
the same problem as East Paterson information valuable to a The 
N. J. To local high-sch¢ graduates, group also decided to incorporate this 
job opportunities always look rosie! new emphasis within the framework 
in the next pasture. They barely turn of the existing “B-I-E” program. 
in their caps and gowns before climb- Last year almost all the teaching 
ing aboard the first outbound bus o and administrative personnel of the 
train. In hopes of disbanding this East Paterson school system toured 
annual parade, East Paterson has one or more of the local business and 
slanted the emphasis of its Business- industrial concerns. Most businesses 
Industry-Education Day program to- held discussion periods among teach- 
ward a plan to acquaint city ed ers and company officers during the 
tors with local business and, more visit. 

specifically, the employment oppor- What are the results? Teachers 
tunities it offers local graduates have an insight into local industry the Services 


Rotary Salutes Rotary Clubs often 
help plait the friend- 
ly ties that exist be- 
tween communities and near-by armed- 
forces installations. The Rotary Club 
of PENSACOLA, FLA., for example, recent- 
ly held a meeting at the Naval Air 
Station in its community. High light of 
the program was a tour of a “hurricane 
hunter,” an especially equipped air- 
plane used to locate and determine the 
course and speed of hurricanes. The 
early warnings made possible by these 
planes, the Rotarians were told, save 
Photo: Zito many lives and much property damage. 
The Rotary Club of St. JOHN’s, NFLD., 
CANADA, codperated with near-by Pep- 
perell Air Force Base in sponsoring a 
golden-anniversary observance of the 
United States Air Force. Club members 
arranged a model display of air power 
covering the last half century. 


It’s all the outgrowth of a speech which, indirectly at least, will be 
made before the East Paterson Ro- helpful to them in their work. They 
tary Club. Member Frank Stackpole have a new enthusiasm for job oppor- 
told the group that Fast Paterson was tunities available in East Paterson, 
failing to retain its sha of loca an enthusiasm which businessmen 
school graduates. Later the Club ap- hope will rub off on more and more 
pointed a Committee to discuss the students. It’s a bit early to tell what 
problem with school officials and the effect is on the students, but the 
members of the local Education Asso- employment statistics wrought by the 
ciation. The representative group out graduating seniors next June should 
lined a plan in which business and tell the story. 


Three years of hard work by the 34 
members of the Rotary Club of Penns- 
ville, N. J., brought this $35,000 pub- 
lic library into being. The library be- 
gan as a Rotary Golden Anniversary 
Year project, was completed last May. 


The produce manager of a supermarket in East Paterson shows a trio of vis- 
iting teachers a holiday fruit basket during their tour of the business. 
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PERSONALIA 


‘Briefs’ about Rotarians, their honors and records 


| PS and Downs. THE REVEREND JAMES 
H. McCauiium, President of the Rotary 
Club of Rivera, Calif., is a worried man 
e days. It all began in mid-July 

n the intrepid minister of Rivera’s 
Church hesitantly agreed to 

wedding ce mony for two 

rs. His he stemmed 

act that the couple—avid fii- 

ned to enter wedlock in 2a small 

3.000 feet above Los Angeles. 

vas done, but now PRESIDENT 

an of mission- 
cause for re- 


tancy 


a 30-veal 
e in China, ha 
irm. A rumor has reached his 
t another couple in his congre- 
made plans for a December 
The pair are said to be avid 


Deck the hall .. .’ eople who play 

ve t ther, work we together,” be- 

RMAN Drxo» Narrandera, 

So he supplied a of the 

materials when the 70 em- 

f his sawmilling, brickmaking, 

ter-board plant decided to build 

tion hall. Now the “Dixonville 

ib,” which is the name of the 

’ organization, is entertaining 

familie from kindred 

50-by-25-foot 

form of community 

betterment of which 
approves. 


and 
concerns in the 
in hall, a 
vocational 
rARIAN Drxon hearti 
Nonagenerian. The 
F. WILiLcox, 9 back to 
of Abraham Lincoln, but the 
ned economist of Ithaca, N. Y., 
modern develop- 
to Stockholm, 
session of the 
Institute. Hon- 


Nimble ifespan of 


dates 


one to spurn 
Recently he flew 
for the biennia 
Statistica 


iational 


That’s a $20,000 check A. C. DeMary 
(left) is presenting to Glover Acock, 
Mayor of Rupert, Idaho—and it is 
only half of the total sum he is giving 
to build the town’s DeMary Memorial 
Library. One of the first home- 
steaders in the area, Past President 
of the local Rotary Club he helped 
to found, A. C. DeMary is now 86. 
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orary president of the organization, he 
has been a member since 1899. A 
Rotarian since 1914, now professor 
emeritus of economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity, he has travelled all over the 
world. His secret for long life? It may 
be exercise. Until a few years ago he 
walked an average of five miles a day; 
since 1939 he has walked 32,000 miles. 


Pegged. Colored golf tees placed in a 
peg board now help Rotarians of 
Prahran, Australia, keep track of their 
attendance. It’s the idea of LtINay 
Marwick, Attendance Committee Chair- 
man, who secured a_ six-by-four-foot 
piece of peg board, framed it, painted 
it white, ran the names of the members 
down the left side and the months of 
the year from left to right along the 
top, and placed it in the Club meeting 
room. A member attending a meeting 
places a red tee in a spot in line with 
his name and the date. The Attendance 
Chairman inserts yellow pegs for mem- 
bers who have “made up” their attend- 
ance, and white pegs for those who are 
absent with leave. Other absentees get 
no peg. There’s no patent on the idea, 
reports RoTaRIAN Marwick, who thinks 
other Clubs might like to use it. 


Molder. Thirty-seven years of service 
as a Justice of the First District Court 
of Essex, Mass., came to an end recently 
for JupceE Ropert W. Hi11, of Salem, 
Mass., as he retired from the bench to 
devote his full time to private law prac- 
tice. The man who, as a bar association 
spokesman noted, “helped to mold the 
lives of countless citizens” had served 
as a District Governor of Rotary Inter- 
national, was credited with directing the 
organization of 21 Rotary Clubs during 
his year of office. 


80 Candles. It was the 80th birthday 
of ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, who had 
served as headmaster of Williston Acad- 
emy, Easthampton, Mass., from 1919 to 
1949, the longest term of any head- 
master in the school’s 116-year history. 
To honor the man under whose leader- 
ship the schoo! had increased greatly its 
scholastic, physical, and financial assets, 
headmasters and instructors of Willis- 
ton and other institutions gathered for 
a birthday banquet. The birthday pres- 
ent was a fitting one: the establishment 
by Williston of an annual scholarship 
named for the guest of honor, a member 
of the Rotary Club of Northampton, 
Mass. He was the charter President of 
the Rotary Club of Easthampton. 


Shutter Master. What makes a prize- 
winning photographer? For ERNEST 
MERLE STARK—“STARKEY,” as he’s known 


A whoop, a smile, and another prize- 
worthy picture is recorded by Ernest 


Merle Stark and his old Century No. 7. 


It was a big event when “Starkey’s” 
mobile studio rolled into a small 
Nebraska town. The year was 1904. 


in his home town of Gallatin, Tenn.— 
it’s been a life crammed with warm, ex- 
citing, and sometimes arduous experi- 
ences. His first studio was a makeshift 
shed on wheels drawn by two benign 
mules which covered a 300-mile circuit 
in Nebraska shortly after the turn of 
the century. Sometimes when the water 
ran out in the wagon tank, he’d stop 
and wash his prints in any convenient 
stream. But such a life soon proved 
wearing. He bought a studio in Ne- 
braska, then sold it, went to Tennessee, 
finally located in Gallatin, where there 
was a studio with a “shirttail full of 
equipment.” He bought it, and has been 
recording the life and times of Gallatin, 
Tenn., ever since: family portraits, high- 
school graduating classes, the sweet- 
hearts of two wars, the first auto in 
Gallatin with a self-starter. In 1910 he 
manned a small boat to take pictures of 
flood disaster when the Cumberland 
River went on a rampage. He’s shot 
other pictures of news in the making, 
always with skill and an artistic eye. 
And in the few times he has entered his 
work in competition with other photog- 
raphers he has won three state and 
seven national awards. How does he get 
such good pictures? “I don’t guess 
STaRKEY himself could tell you,” says a 
friend. “It’s like a farm wife who 
bakes a prize-winning cake. She just 
throws in a dab of this and some of 
that and comes up with something out 
of this world. But she can’t tell you 
how she did it.” There is one technique, 
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however, which STARKI ays uses to 
get a photogenic smile out of hi 
ject. When 
one finger and give 
a smile. It never 
extra something 
“photo by STARKE’ 


sub- 
he’s read throws up 


whoop and 


Rotarian Honors. ' 
Louis §S. St. LAvRE? 
Minister of Canada 
Rotarian, has been 
membership by 
Quebec, Que., Canada 
... S. F. S. SaAMPson, 
of Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada, who has been fly- 
ing privately for 20 
years, is current 
serving as 
of the Canadian Own- 
ers and Pilots Associ 
tion. The group 
made up of 2,000 avi 
ators, most of the! 
pilots of their own 
private planes. It is 
American Owners 
tion. . . . WILLIAM 


president 


Sampson 


tl © 


Le Ba 


Baines 


munity, his civi 
philanthropic act 
leadership in the 
. . » HAROLD NEIDOr 
has been cit 
Missouri fot 
alumnus of the 
president of the Kar 
is JoHN W. JENNI 
..- TOG. Frep MCNA 
N. B., Canada, 
G. Althouse Awa 
Canadian Educatio 
of its pioneer supp 


disting 


} 
nas 


People Exchange 


more than a st 
when Rotarians of 
sent Rusy ScHAUI! 
Kans., to study at Q 

in Brisbane, Aust 

H. WHITMEE, Town 
gional Director of Ex 
Queensland, 
gathering where sl}! 
about U.S.A 
became so interest 
visit her home tow 
visit to the Unite 
he recently spent 
trip in Clay Cente! 
schools and 
area, dining in Cla 
meeting its Rota! 
Clay Center folk 
ample of just he 
valuable a student 


met 


eaucat 


college 
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Please Pass. the Boorma. Ever get a 
hankering for some mouth-watering 
pasterma, lamahjoon, pilaff, or boorma? 
You will after you’ve dinner 
guest of ARCHIE H. DICKRANIAN, who has 
been a master at preparing suc- 
culent Armenian delicacies ever since he 
emigrated to the United States 34 years 
ago. He’s now President of the Rotary 
Club of Beverly Hills, Calif when 
DISTRICT GOVERNOR NESLEN K. Forster, of 
Pacific Palisades, recently made his tour 
of inspection there, the Club President’s 
cooking at a dinner that night got an 
A-plus rating on the Governor’s check 
sheet. In case you’re 
terma is dried beef with a hot 
lamahjoon is somewhat like pizza, 
is rice with chicken broth 
and boorma is a sweet pastry 


been a 


these 


wondering, pas- 
sauce, 
pilaff 
and vermicelli, 


Rotary could 


contact.” So 


Contact! “Only through 
you establish such a 
WILLEM LE COoMTE, Past 
Past President of the 
Munro, Argentina. He 
“splendid and wonderfu spent 
not long ago with Rot MRs. 
WILLIAM J. BARNES, of Middlefield, Ohio, 
when he stopped off at thei 
way back from Europe. The 
began 
when 
the 


Say Ss 
and 
Club of 


referring to a 


Secretary 


Rotar’ 


week he 
ARIAN AND 
home on his 
two men 
corresponding three years ago 
Burton-Middlefield 
Argentine Club 
tory They have 
writing ever since; it’s a good example 
of the kind of international 
friendship that often develops when Ro- 
tarians make contact through the mails. 


Rotarians sent 
congratula- 


continued 


new 


message. 


iaStINng 


, dist 
niost 


nguished 
men just 
But ALFRED 


Glittering Record. 
service award comes t 
lifetime, if ther 
A. Benescu, of Cleveland, Ohio, has won 
eight of them: from the Cleveland Board 
of Education, Chamber of 
Citizens’ League, Community 
Cleveland Jewish Orphan 
tional Jewish Hospital at 
Sinai Hospital, and the 
munity Federation! 


; 


once Ina 


Commerce, 
Fund, the 
the Na- 
Mount 
Com- 


lome 
Denver, 


Jewish 


Namesakes. Two brand-new schoo 
buildings—one in the United States and 
one in Canada—bear the 
standing local Rotarian 


the 


name of an out- 
In Suisun City, 
recent!’ 
rysta 
is named for 
ORNON Root, a 
Fairfield-Suisun Rotar- 


yuilding 
added to C 
Schoo 


Calif., classroom 


DANIEI 


lan, to commemorate 
“his significant 
contributions to the 
Crystal Union 
District, and to the 
city.’ . In 
Ont., Canada, the strik- 
ing and modern G. A. 
Wheable Collegiate 
and Vocational Institute is 
GEOFFREY A. WHEABLE, Director of 
International in 1945-46. Recently 
retired as superintendent of education 
in London, Dr. WHEABLE is now the city’s 
honorary director of education. 


many 

Schoo 
London, 
Root 
named for 


Ro- 


tary 


sons of the 


President of 


Presidential Family. The 
late ERN CLARKSON, onc¢ 


the Rotary Club of Adelaide, Australia, 
are proving the old adage “Like father, 
One of them is LEONARD, who 
Adelaide President and 
Governor. Another is 
DAVID, Governor-Nominee for 
District 250 and a Past President of the 
Rotary Club of Woodville, Australia. A 
third son, Dr. ALLEN J. CLARKSON, is a 
member of the Rotary Club of Ulney, 
Australia, and a Past President of the 
Rotary Club of Port Lincoln, Australia. 
Total for the four Clarksons: four Presi- 
dencies, 


like son.” 
served as 
District 
1958-59 


has 


as a 


wo Governorships! 


BaTT is 
Not long 
ago he dropped in on Rotarians of Salis- 
bury, Md., renewing friendships made 
25 years ago when he journeyed across 
the Atlantic to help the town observe its 
200th anniversary 


Renewal. RoTarRiIAN ALFRED E 
Mayor of Salisbury, England 


Number 


HOWER, 


DwicHtT D._ EISEN- 
the United States, 
honorary membership in 
three Rotary Clubs. An honorary mem- 
the Rotary Club of Abilene, 
since 1942, and of the Rotary 
Club of Gettysburg, Pa., since 1952, he 


Three. 
President of 
now holds 
ber of 


Kans., 


was recently named an honorary 
ber of the Rotary Club of 
| a before he 
to vacation in the 


mem- 
New port, 
shortly 


arrived there 


famed resort area. 


of the 
and 
was 


Tribute. A milestone in the life 
REVEREND Dr. ROLAND A. 
in the life of Youngstown, 


LUHMAN, 
Ohio, 
marked recently as 

and admirers 


him on his 


friends 
honored 
25th anniversary as 
the Pilgrim 
Collegiate Church. 
During the quarter 
century he won nu- 
tributes for 


pastor of 


merous 
his civic leadership; 
in 1950 he directed the 
negotiations which re- 
sulted in the 


of two churches 


Luhman 
merger 

Today he is one of the 
four or five distinguished clergymen in 
the U.S.A 
and distributed to colleges and churches 
minister. He is a Past 
Governor of Interna- 


whose sermons are recorded 


which have no 
District 
tiona 


totary 


A plaque from the Texas Press Asso- 
ciation to its former president Rufus 
F. Higgs (right), of Stephenville, 
Tex., cites his “loyal and unselfish 
service.” Gene Wright presents it. 
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THE OLOER YOU ARE 
a THE 
MORE YOU 


a 
GE /S AN 
ADVANTAGE WITHA 
SALVATION ARMY 
ANNUITY— 


I FACT THE OLDER 
YOU ARE THE GREATER 
THE ANNUAL INCOME 
AND THE MORE THE 
TAX BENEFIT TO You. 


NO INVESTMENT WORRIES 
NO COUPONS TO CLIP 
NO CONCERN OVER 
MARKET UPS AND DOWNS. 
JUST A GUARANT EEO 
INCOME FOR LIFE. 


SUPERVISION OF THE N.Y. 
STATE INSURANCE DEPT 
DETAILS SENT UPON REQUEST 
FOR BOOKLET- R81 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


120 W. 14th St., New York 11,N.Y 


THIS IS THE LIFE! 


A new kind of life is yours with an Air- 
stream travel trailer...a whole world of 
relaxed, easy living, new interests and 
real travel adventure. Now you can go 
where you like, stay as long as you please 
in complete freedom and with unmatched 
economy. Airstream provides all the com- 
forts of home plus unlimited mobility... 
comfortable beds, bathroom, pressurized 
hot and cold water, refrigeration, heat, 
light independent of outside sources any- 
where you go...and the easy-towing, 
travel-tested Airstream is guaranteed for 
life—the good life, the life you should 
be leading right now! Write for free 
booklet, “World at Your Doorstep” 


AIRSTREAM TRAILERS Dept art 
128604 E FIRESTONE NORWALK CALIF 
110 CHURCH ST JACKSON CENTER OHIO 
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| Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2] 


life come because ambitious workers 
want to produce more than the sub- 


| standard production schedule set by the 


union itself... . 

It is not only un-American and un- 
businesslike but unintelligent to force 
a man to join a union, thereby curtailing 
his production, and therefore his earn- 
ing ability. 


W hich Comes First? 

Asks Joseru E. Poo.tey, Hon. Rotarian 

Retired Educator 

Madison, New Jersey 

As debate coach at Drew University, 
Madison, New Jersey, for ten years— 
now ten years retired—-I have always 
been interested in the debate-of-the- 
month in THe Rotarian. 

We always sifted the pro and con 
arguments, but when we came to the 
question in THe Rotarian for October, 
we always posed the question of the 


affirmative upholding the right to strike | 


with the following: Which comes first: 


the right to work or the right to strike? | 
Of course, if | 


A reducio ad absurdum. 





people weren’t given the right to work, | 


they would have nothing to strike 


about. 


Fairness Appreciated 
Says Harry A. SCHRILLO, 
Treasurer, Rotary Club 
West Hollywood, California 


Engineer 


I, as well as many other good Rotar- 


Should 
[THE 


enjoyed reading 
There Be Right-to-Work Laws? 
Rotarian for October]. 

I appreciate very much the fairness 
in printing both sides of the contro- 
versy. We all agree without any shadow 
of uncertainty that there should be 
laws guarding the rights of all to work 
without restrictions as to where, when, 
and what... . 


ians, have 


‘Sordid Experience’ 

Reports HERMAN JOHNSON, Rotarian 

Variety-Store Proprietor 

Duluth, Minnesota 

I have read with absorbing interest 
the two articles on that very important 
and controversial subject Should We 
Have Right-to-Work Laws? [Tue Rorar- 
IAN for October]. I must agree with J. C. 
Gibson, for I have had a recent conflict 
with the Clerks Union of this city, and 
our sordid experience has proved that 





Not Altogether Useless 
My windshield wiper squeaks and 
streaks. 
Every time it drizzles, 
I have to peer through muddy smears 
Because the wiper fizzles. 


My windshield would be cleaner if 
I hired a cat to lick it; 
The wiper never works except 
To hold a parking ticket. 
—SUZANNE DOUGLASS 





SO FAST 





SO THOROUGH 


So... whatever your figuring need, you'll find a 
Burroughs Adding Machine with the right features, 
the right capacity and the right price for you. For 


| Burroughs has the most complete line of adding 
| machines in the business. See a demonstration at 
| our local branch or dealer. Burroughs Division, 


| 


Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS 


adding machines 


Burroughs 





“CAT 
and DOG’ 


MECHANICAL 
RUBBER GOODS 


ANY QUANTITY... 
NON-STANDARD ITEMS 
MADE TO YOUR SPECS 


eee BUT FAST! 


Look no further for mechanical rubber 
goods odds and ends. We thrive on“CATS 
AND DOGS”. . . swiftly fill custom or- 
ders large production-run companies 
must omit or postpone. No order too 
small... no order too large! 


Molded... Extruded or Cut! 


Most anything in natural or synthetic 
rubber—compounded by our own chem- 
ist— molded, extruded or cut to Govern- 
ment, ASTM, SAE or private specifica- 
tions. Your molds designed and made 
at minimum cost. For those “CAT and 
DOG" rubber goods you need now. 
phone, wire or write us today. You'll get 
the results you want... but fast! 


PHONE AfTlantic 9-5501 
"CAT and DOG” Division 
ROYAL RUBBER COMPANY* 


DEPT. 1203,SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
* Division of THE RUBBER SHOP, Inc, 








REFLECTING 
=f hry mi 


ability Feat 


‘SIGN OF DISTINCTION 
Postpaid in U s. - 

Reinforced Bracket Sparkling REFLECTORIZED 
Simulated GOLD on REVAL BLUE Weat 
Easy to attach to lik M k 
Guarantee, IDEAL GIFT FOR ROTARIANS 

SECRETARIES: Write for WHOLESALE PRICES 
PENNY ADV. CO., 


Woodside Ave Danbury, Conn 














Direct Factory 


Over 46,000 in- 
stitutions 

and use 

Monroe Fold 
Banquet Tables 
Write for the new 
MUOEROE 
ANNIVE 

CATA LOG 
Folding Tables, 
Folding Chairs, 
Trucks, Movable 
Partitions, Fold- 
ing Risers, ct 
Get our special prices 


AND 
MONROE TRUCKS 








quantity discounts, also ter 


Monroe Co., 17 Church St. Colfax, lowa 





today, as never before, the unions have 
the power to force unwilling employees 
of any store to pay dues whether they 
want to or not. 

To force employers to bend, they uti- 
lize the picket to enforce their demands. 
In my case, for instance, none of our 
employees had any desire to join this 
union. At several meetings with the 
representatives, they informed us that 
unless our employees joined this union, 
they would picket our place of business. 

This means trade; it means 
that no deliveries would be made; an 
attack upon us through their subsidized 
paper. Unless one has the capital 
to withstand the pounding they would 
invoke, there is but one thing to do—and 
we had to do it: sign, and force, against 
their the loyal employees who had 
no sympathy with nor interest in this 
union. 

I contend that if this condition 
tinues, we shall be living in a gangster- 
dominated economy. 


loss of 


labor 


Wlil, 


con- 


‘One of Most Thought Provoking’ 
Finds Fave GoopwIin 
Assistant Secretary, Rotary Club 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Dr. Cleo Dawson’s article, Women 
Who Work for You [Tur 
September], is one of the 
provoking I have ever read in the 
azine. 

I have heard a 
article from the 
in Kansas City, and they a 
is the best article of its 
read. 

Let us 
please 


ROTARIAN for 
most thought 
Mag- 


ymment on this 
women of Rotary here 
that it 

have 


lot of cx 


i agree 
kind they 
from Dr. Dawson 


hear again, 


Dawson's ‘Plain Speaking Rare’ 
Holds RoBert RAYNOLDS 
Newtown, 

Cleo Dawson’s The 

Work for You [THe Rorarian for 

tember] may cost you and Dr. Dawson 

your scalps! Such good plain speaking 
on this subject is rare. But I think Dr. 

Dawson done more in the article 

to soothe the male ego than she has to 

quiet the female fears By a little, I 

think she rouses the and 

it’s the women who may 
What Dr. 
better 


sense, 


Connecticut 
Women 


Who 
Sep- 


has 


woman rage— 
scaip you. 
Dawson has to say is far 
than the current “sharing” non- 
which ends up with the man 
wearing the apron at the sink and the 
woman deciding the and both of 
them distressed at being out of place. 

I favor mottoes to be hung in 
house, from her article, as fo 
“His: Never Desert a Woman in Her 
Fear.” “Hers: Woman Can Drive Men 
to Drink or Kill Them by Belittling 
Their Egos.” 


More power to both of you! 


vote, 


the 
lows: 


Cleo Dawson Understands W omen 
Thinks KRoGER BABB 
President, Hallmark 
Hollywood, California 

I read THE RoTARIAN at breakfast. It 
is always better than the coffee! How- 
this morning Cleo Dawson’s arti- 

The Women Who Work for You 


Productions 


ever, 


cle, 


[THe Rotarian for September], ruined 
a good necktie, white shirt, and suit for 
me. But the “price was worth it”! 
Who is this Dawson gal? Why isn’t 
she doing movie scripts? What a wom- 
an! What a writer! But best—what a 
marvelous, understanding mind! She 
understands women better than they’! 
understand themselves—and she 
knows her 
Thanks for the 


ever 


men, too. 
best breakfast yet. 


Need Some Adrenalin? 
Asks C. G. ALcorrt, 
Dentist 
Hanover, 


Rotarian 


Pennsylvania 
The Rotary Club of Hanover didn’t 
have a winning candidate in the 1957-58 
Rotary Foundation Fellowship 
gram, described in THe Rotarian for 
October. Ours is a small town, and we 
have never had that honor. But I'd 
like to tell you of a way we found to 
students directly, at 


pi O- 


aid international 
Perhaps other C 
to do the same. I cannot 
what an important thing 
Hanover Rotary 

thanks to the help of 
the International Research Fund of 
New York, New York, we entertained 
two student guests: the daughter of a 
Hanover, Germany, Rotarian, and the 
son of a Rotarian in Heidelberg, Ger- 
many. The young man, aged 25, really 
has Rotary in his blood. On his own 
initiative he had met about eight Ro- 
tary Fellows studying at Heidelberg 
University, organized them into an in- 
formal group for dinners every two 
weeks, and during a vacation period 


ubs would 
begin to 
this 


cost. 


you 
has been for 
Last Summer, 


Hanover’s student guests Frauke Wil- 
kening (center/and Eberhard Géhler 
are interviewed for a television au- 
dience. Chatting with them is Joan 
Klein, daughter of a Hanover Rotari- 
an and television-program director. 
took them on a guided tour of France 
and Italy. 
The project, which took little 
money, has been like a shot of adrena- 
lin for the Club. Almost every member 
and his wife have either housed a stu- 
dent, dined him, or him sight- 
seeing. The young visitors were two of 
the most gracious, charming, and stim- 
ulating people we’ve had around for 
years and they have taken every Rotary 
Club they have visited by storm. Hosts 
and hostesses have begged to be allowed 
to have one or the other 


very 


taken 


back for an- 
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Fisherman's Luck 


When he comes home 
From his fishing date 
And he finds his mate 
Annoyed and irate, 
snatches 
pate hes 

hes 
catches. 
ScHIFF 


late 


I'd say, from the 
Or the 
I hear, 


Aren't all 


purple 
that fis} 
that he 


bate 
—LEONARD K. 
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wert amazed” by 
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ness they found 
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Rotary Club can 
a Rotary Foundation Fellow 
y once ina ile. What of it? 
boys and girls 
maybe your 
did. It was a 
am sure we 


isiyv, not ever’ 


e€ a million fine 
your help and 
1id them 
experience ind I 
better for 


The River Didn't Do It 
S RALPH H. ALTO? 


P Service 


Rotarian 


dge, Vassachusetts 

yr recently returned from a mule 
e bottom of the Grand Canyon 

yna, I exception to 

anation of Cover” of THE 
for Septem The Edi- 


must t € 


psec 
orkshop] 
‘This greatest of 
ns 200 mil 


river-cut 
I believe 
tement is incorrect from the 
there are no signs of water 
yn the Canyon from 
to the bottom, and neither is 
tremendous 
existing in the past over 
river level. 
accepted theory of the formation 
that in ages 
as covered by 
some great 
ter upheava aised the bot- 
ocean to the present plateau 
evidence of this 
petrified fores the near 

re t s originally formed a 
before the ocean covered 

In the bottom 
ean raising to the present level, 
s surface split open for the 
of the Grand Canyon, 
is the result 
area above 


| £ +) 
sides o r 


indicatiol if a 
Vatel 
bove the present 


Grand Canyon is 
entire 


regior 


subsequentl\ 


and | 


a. There 
t in 


proce of the 


ength 
iver at the botton 
drainage fro the 
tate of Arizor There is evi- 
it this is fact because all the 
n the ¢ e sharp-cut, 
ock formations, showing vari- 
of the eart! surface formed 
igo. Down at the present level 
are no 
water erosion 
that the present river 
when the 
formed, 


tional 
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Colorado River there 


itions of seve 
believed 
ibout the sal as 
gina 
ithority is the Na 


was or 
Geo- 


Society. 


Nore: Well, we ere leaning on En- 
opaedia Britannica, which describes the 
yon as “an immense gorge cut by the 

ado River . 
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Footnote on Dixie 

By Tuomas W. Martin, Rotarian 

Chairman, Alabama Power Company 

Birmingham, Alabama 

It has been a sort of hobby with me, 
over the years, to study the song Dizie, 
about which Vincent Starrett wrote in 
THe Rotarian for September. The re- 
sult of my study appears, in part, in the 
booklet I printed years ago under the 
title French Military Adventures in Ala- 
bama. In it I include a rather detailed 
story of how Dixie came to be played in 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

It seems that a theater 
tra was under the leadership of Herman 
F. Arnold, a native of Saxony, Germany. 
Mr. Arnold was so impressed by Dan 
Emmett’s that he went behind the 
scenes to request a copy. As Emmett 
did not copy with him, he 
hummed the and Mr. Arnold wrote 
it down on the walls of the Montgomery 
Theater. Later he went back and copied 
the tune, making it an orchestra score. 

When Jefferson Davis was inaugurated 
as the President of the Confederacy, Mr. 
Arnold asked to lead the parade 
with his band, and at the suggestion of 
Mrs. Arnold he selected Dixie as the mu- 
sic for the occasion. As I point out in 
my booklet, quoting from the Guide to 
the City of Montgomery published in 
1948, “‘as the parade marched up Dex- 
ter Avenue the crowds caught the spirit 
of the contagious music, and it became 
at once the war song of the Confed- 


’” 


eracy. 


small orches- 


song 


have a 
tune 


was 


I believe you will find this to be the 
correct story, although it is perhaps not 
quite in keeping with that part of your 
story on page 58 in which it was stated 
that Dizie was played in New Orleans 
in the Autumn of 1860. Mr. Starrett says 
that “it was there that Divie first in- 
flamed the South.” I believe you will 
find this took place in ‘Montgomery at 
the inauguration of Jefferson Davis. 

As a Southerner, I ighted that 
you have presented the which, in 
other well 


am de 
story, 


respects, is done. 


Did Not Hire Competitor's Man 
Reports KaPrRo WALTONEN, 
Watchmaker and Jeweler 


Rotarian 
Savonlinna, Finland 

The August issue asked this question: 
You Are the Retailer—What Would You 
Do? -I was almost in the same position 
40 years retailer mentioned 
in the My competitor’s 
watchmaker came to me and that 
he wanted to work for me. I said, 
“No.” Although I seriously needed help, 
I told him that if a man came from 
somewhere else, it would be a different 
thing. He went to town to 
work and after six came to 
me, and we were al! 

We were not 


ago as the 
symposium. 
said 


another 
months he 
satisfied. 
friends, my com- 
petitor and I—we just 700d day,” 
when we happened to meet. I would 
have felt like a thief if I would have 
taken his helper, for he needed him too. 

We did not have The Four-Way Test 
in those days. 
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Since 1926! The Halvorfold 


Loose-leaf Pass Case, Billfold, 








Billfold 


Card Pocket 
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ts 3lst year—The HALVORFOLD bill-fold, 
Just what every Rotarian needs. No 
fumbling for your pas Unsnap Halvorfold, and each 
pass shows under enieie transparent face, protected 
from dirt and wear. Ingenious loose-leaf device shows 8, 
12 or 16 membership cards, photos, etc. Also has three 
card pockets and extra size bill compartment at back 
Made of the Finest, Genuine Leathers (see above) spe 
cially tanned for Halvorfold. Tough, durable and has that 
beautiful, soft texture that shows real quality. All nylon 
stitched, extra heavy. Just the right size for hip pocket 
Backbone of loose-leaf device prevents breaking down. 
You can’t wear out the leather body of Halvorfold. 


NOW in 
pass-case, card-case 





g HALVORSEN, P.C.M.—700 E. Union Street 


Jacksonville, Florida—Dept. 403 
Send HALVORFOLDS as instructions below. If 
them, I will send check a » If not, I 
(HALVORFOLD comes regularly for 8 f 
16-pass .50c, ete 


three (3) days. 
pass add .25c, 


Please Print 


5% off to save bookkeeping, if you preter to send cash with order. 


3- “-" $6.00 Black or $Q.50 Smooth bi 
et vacity r. brown Morocco ‘ 
Now with or without emboss. ROTARY emblem outside front 


“Made to Order” for ROTARIANS 


I decide to keep o8 
will return Rs in 0 


ease check couares at right.) 


Note exclusive 
Read Special 
Offer below 


Card Case. 


features. 


You 


ar 
‘nm "a 
29," me 
< Goig “dare 
REEF 


te 


Exclusive 
Loose “fe af Device 


ick or 
brown Calfskin 


Gold 
Filled 
Snap and 


ree Examination 
* NO MONEY—PAY NO C.O.D. 

Means exactly what it says. No strings. Mail coupon 
Halvorfold comes by return mail. Examine it carefully 
Slip in passes and cards. See how handy it is. Show it 
to your friends and note their admiration. Compare it 
with other cases at more money I trust Rotarians 
and all the Mrs. Rotarians, who buy annually, as square 
shooters. And I am so sure the Halvorfold is just what 
you need that I am making you the fairest offer I know 

how. Send coupon NOW. Avoid last minute rush! 
23K Gold, Name, Addr and any Em- 
biem. Would ordinarily cost extra. 
ideal Gift with friend's name and any fraternal embiem. 








PLEASE CHECK HERE: f 
Brown Calf. $8.50 
Brown Mor. $6.00 

Gold filled Snap Sooners $1 e 

For 12- © 8-pass 12-p 6- pas 

Rotary Emblem dmbecs. ‘Outside o Vee N 

23K Gold 
Inside Emblem 


Money back if not satisfied. 
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- FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
‘ARY PUBLICATIONS 


rae 


Rivers of Life 
C. R. Gora, Rotarian 
Pharmaceutical Chemicals 
Nellore, India 

In Northern India between the Ganges 
and the Jumna there lies a tract of 
country known as the Doab. Between 
these two rivers lies the rich al 
soil ready for the seed sy means of 
cross channels cut one 
and another, the whole country between 
the rivers can be irrigated. Thus an 
abundant harvest may be year 
after year from the wel 
satisfy the wants of mankind. 

The majority of religions come from 
the East, whereas the West is contribut 
ing to the world its culture and civili- 
zation. Eastern and Western 
tions of life are like two great 
flowing from two different sources. We 
need those poet thinkers, both in the 
West and in the East, who may be able 
to cut new channels between one 
of human experience and another. In 


Retailer 


uvial 


between river 


made 


l-watered soil to 


concep- 


rivers 


rive! 


The new selfwinding watch of 
highest perfection. 

INTERNATIONAL is the ideal 
watch for all who are dependent 
on a fully reliable, accurate and 
trouble-free watch. 

21 jewels - shock-protected - 
antimagnetic - water resistant - 
with or without date indicator. 


this way approximation may be made, 
and the soil of human experience en- 
riched and its area enlarged. 


Four-Way Test Needed 
NORMAN WEBSTER, Rotarian 
Newspaper Publisher 
Fresno, California 

The Four-Way Test is symbolic of the 
real spirit of Christmas toward pro- 
moting peace on earth and goodwill to- 
ward men. 

Of the things we think, say, or do— 

1. Is it the truth? 

2. Is it fair to all concerned? 

3. Will it build goodwill and 
friendships? 

4. Will it be 
cerned? 

The Four-Way Test is needed in this 
world today more than ever before and 
as we approach another Christmastide, 
if these four pertinent questions could 
be made indelible in the hearts and 
minds of men of all creeds and nation- 
alities, it would truly be a joyous 
Christmas for all.—From the Daily 
Real Estate Report. 


better 


beneficial to all con- 


Potential of New Business 
CHARLES B. NaAIrRN, Rotarian 
Electric-Insulation Manufacturer 
Lake Shore, Maryland 
Are you all aware of the potential of 
new business in a community? As an 


a 
me 
a: 
B 
aX 


309A 18K gold automatic 


21 jewels water-resistant 


S$ 320, Federal tax included 


International Watch Co Schaffhausen Switzerland 


Ask for special brochure 
International Watch Co 
677 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


example, perhaps you will be amazed 
as I was to learn of the far-reaching 
effect on a community of a new busi- 
ness employing only 150 men. It would 
mean an average plant investment of 
$200,000 and provide an annual pay roll 
of $500,000. It would also serve as the 
major support for 33 retail 
ments, maintain a 22-room school with 
18 teachers, and be the means of sup- 
port of approximately 1,000 people. It 
would also mean sales and services for 
400 automobiles, $100,000 annually for 
the railroads, opportunities for 25 pro- 
fessional men, a taxable valuation of 
2% million dollars, yearly markets for 
$350,000 in agricultural products, and 
annual expenditure in trade of 1% mil- 
lion dollars.—From a Rotary Club ad- 
dress. 


establish- 


The ‘U’ in Business 

JOHN WomMBLE, Rotarian 

Cottonseed Products 

Abilene, Texas 

Courtesy and good manners are not 
things that you memorize and remem- 
ber. On the contrary, they are things 
that you These 
qualities do not come 
under the heading of 
information; they 
come under the head- 
ing of understanding. 
If you actually under- 
stand that every per- 
son you contact hon- 
estly is just as good as 
you are, then you 
would never need to 
remember to be cour- 
teous to him. It should never occur to 
you to do anything else. This is the big 
idea which unlocks the doors to its pos- 
when all the know-how in the 
world would leave the doors closed to 
you.—F rom a Rotary Club address. 


are. 


Womble 


sessor 


Needed: Individual Goodwill 

Karty Houry, Rotarian 

Famigusta, Cyprus 

60 long as Rotarians pursue various 
avenues of the Object of Rotary ac- 
tively as far as circumstances will per- 
mit, I submit that the em- 
ployed to achieve one’s goal need not 
worry us unduly These are things 
which, in my mind, cannot form a pro- 
gram. 

Individual goodwill is what is needed. 
Unfortunately, it is sometimes com- 
bined with theories very inconsistent 
with it, and it is really quite impossible 
to exaggerate the value and importance 
Remember that 
economic with- 
out an effort on our part, and the only 
kind of individual goodwill that is of 
any value is that which arises happily 
and spontaneously: if it is cultivated 
for ulterior political motives, it at once 


methods 


of individual goodwill. 
interdependence exists 


loses all its savor. 

Even if we could never sum up the 
courage to express our honest convic- 
tions, it would be an immense gain if 
we just knew starkly what they are. I 
suggest self-analysis as a means of find- 
ing out, for the crime of deceiving 
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others wittingly or unwittingly, bad 
though it is, is far less evil, certainly 
less dangerous in the long run, than the 
crime of deceiving onese From a Ro- 
tary Club address 


The Particular Customer 
WATSON PARKER, Resort-Hotel 
Operator 
etary, Rotary Club 
l City, South Dakota 
bringing me his complaint, the 
ilar customer shows me that I 
created a friendly atmosphere in 
usiness, and he compliments me 
supposing that I can remedy what- 
has offended him. By bringing me 
omplaint he points out errors 
I should not otherwise have 
and encourage me to correct 
By bringing me his complaint, 
les me to serve all my custom- 
rr in the future. By bringing 
complaint, he continues bringing 


business! 


‘This Seems to Be the Test’ 
G. Tuomas Fattaruso, Rotarian 
gyman 
a City, Iowa 
vice above Self” is contagious be- 
t first infects « with gratitude. 
can ever forget a man like Abra- 
incoln, for example? In him we 
he measure of the stature of man- 
His greatness becomes more sig- 
with the passing of time, for 
exemplified in his life those 
ialities that elicit admiration 
lebtedness. ° s seems to be the 
will bear out the evaluation of 
uries—a heart that spells com- 
and gratitude, and a mind with 
adiness to be served and to serve. 
ervice to mankind is of this 
then the Rotarian really knows 
He Profits Most Who Serves 
From a Rotary Club address. 


Trademark Detective 


[Co nued from page 29] 


Museum of the City of New York 
how American wars caused 
in living cost When Dun & 

reet wanted to prove Latin-Amer- 

iding had been going on for a 

ne, the credit firm employed the 

or’s 19th Century ship-clearing 
Thos. Leeming & Company, 
ceutic importers, pushed back 
inding date to 1881 when War- 
upplied a trade card used by the 
in that yea 
the tracer alled on to lend 
for sales conferences, trade 
window i ays, television 
rcials, and lectures on packag- 
has put on several exhibits for 
nited States Trade Mark Associa- 
tecently 15 articles from the col- 
were included in the Smithsonian 
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TO MY ROTARY FRIENDS 


There will be three Kazmayer Tours to Europe in 1958, (all 
arranged not to conflict with Rotary International Conv.) 
MAIN TOUR No. 1 
Sailing Wednesday, April 9, returning Tuesday, May 29. 
MAIN TOUR NO. 2 
Sailing Wednesday, June 11, returning Tuesday, July 29. 
MAIN TOUR NO. 3 
Sailing Thursday, July 10, returning Tuesday, August 26. 


All European Tours include the great Brussels World's Fair. 

Atlantic crossings by Queen Ships, or by air, if desired. 
Prices start at $1873 

Write Now On Kazmayer Tours you not only see the countries, but 


FOR ITINERARIES— meet and learn about the people who live in them. 
PLEASE SPECIFY 


TOUR DESIRED 














Ed Harding's 17 Days To Hawaii Tour, immediately following Rotary Inter- 
national Convention, leaving by plone june 5, returning SS. Motsonia, 
arriving Son Francisco, June 21. And o repeot of Ed Harding's Famous 
European Tour, leaving New York July 12, returning July 28. 


Either Tour $895 


For detaiis write me or direct to Ed Harding, Washington, No. Caroline 


ROBERT KAZMAYER, 84 Rand St., Rochester, N.Y. 








CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Moving? . . . Send your new address at least 30 days before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Tear the address label off magazine cover and send it with 
your new address. The Post Office will not forward copies without postage from you. 


THE ROTARIAN 1600 RIDGE AVENUE EVANSTON, ILL., U. S. A. 








5 GRADE A— 100% PURE | 
SQUIERS MAPLE SYRUP 
the Perfect Gift! 


Hot-packed © Vacuum-seeled © Safe to store anywhere 
Gallons (Labeled) $6.50 Quarts 
Half-Gallons $3.50 Pints 
Many firms ship our syrup to their gift lists annually. 
F.O.B. pre Vt. Check with order, please 
We like to fill a orders with 2 gallon cans. y to refrigerate 
Be Tit Lithograpned VUont er Cards. 
Order ‘fon ms 5 will be rushed showing shipping charges fo all states. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
NO ORDER TOO LARGE. NONE TOO SMALL 





Git+ 
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GUARANTEE: Our Mail Order customers get only AAi SOLID Pecan meat. 
#2, 3 and 4 grades solid to Jobbers at competitive prices in advance on contract. 


WHY BUY OLD STALE PECANS WHEN YOU CAN BUY 


FRESH PECANS 1957 crop 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS AND PACKERS OF THE DEEP SOUTH 


Excellent GIFTS, Money Raiser for Groups and Home Use 


THRIFT BOX—22 Jumbo Halves a $3.50 
FANCY GIFT ROUND PLASTIC BOX—2# ‘Jumbo Halves 4.50 








FAMILY BOX—22 Broken Halves and Pieces. . sovcce«s BSD 
COLORFUL MEXICAN FIESTA BASKET—5 z# Whole Pecans. eeee 6.00 
CARTON——5 # Whole Pecans eves 4.50 
CARTON—102 Whole Pecans. . 9.00 


ECONOMY CELLOPHANE BAGS for — fone and Money Raiser 

Large Mammoth Whole Halves Broken Halves and Pieces 
25—12 Bags $ 37.50 25—i12 Bags , $ 35.00 
50—12# Bags ‘ 74.00 50—12# Bags ee 69.00 
100—12# Bags . 00 eem 146.00 100—17 Bags . 116.00 
All prices prepaid. Remittance with order. Satisfaction guaranteed or return for refund. These are re- 
duced prices and no rebate given on previous prices as pecans and orders are processed as received 
Send us your Gift List, and cards, and we will ship direct. RUSH order today before this new crop 
is exhausted 








| DEEP SOUTH PECAN CO., DEPT. DSR, BILOXI, MISSISSIPPI 








English 
Holly 


Delight your friends for 
Christmas anywhere in 
the United States, or Can- 
ada, with a fresh pound 
box of green, well berried 
English Holly. 


We will prepay your holly 
for you and guarantee 
that it arrives in plenty 
of time for Christmas, 
fresh as the day it was cut 


¢ 
aP & 


fs 
“ 


& 
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« 


Send us the names and 
addresses of your friends, 
that you would like to put 
on your greeting card, 
and $2.00 each box 
that you order 


Send your order in NOW 
to 


gd 
e 


« 


for 


ERIC 
Box 405, 


Canada 


JAPAN-HAWAII 
ROTARY TOUR 


APRIL 1958 ° 30 DAYS — $1798 
4th ANNUAL YEAR 

One week of springtime in Hawaii and three 
weeks of cherry-blossom time and the World's 
Trade Fair in Japan. Optional extensions to 
Hong Kong, Bangkok, Bali, Manila, and around 
the world. Price includes round trip 
between West Coast and 1 I 
sightseeing, tips and an exte 

schedule. For full details, 


HOWARD TOURS 
578 Grand Ave. + Oakiand 10, Calif. 


S. FROST 


Nanaimo, B.C. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers 
publication, higher royalty atior 
and beautifully designed book All subj 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
Atten. MR. TERRY 489 FIFTH 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥ 
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For the Program Maker—the 1956 Index to THE 
ROTARIAN will be a convenient reference 
Order yours today, it’s free, THE 


IAN, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, 


ROTAR 
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Illinois. 





HUNDREDS’ 
OF IDEAS 


broch 
original 


illustrated 

hundreds of 
ideas for reasonably-priced solid 
bronze plaques — nameplates For 
awards, testimonials honor al 
rolls, memorials, markers for 


rite for 


a.FREE 


rm 
cup ideas, ask 
Brochure 


-NATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. INC 


Dept. 45, 150 West 22 St.. New York 


Institution’s exhibit honoring the 50th 
anniversary of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

Warshaw 
many of America’s 
Johnson & 


has done special work for 
largest firms. He 
helped Johnson, manufac- 
turer of surgical dressings and adhesive 
by providing the background 
brand 


Kaiser 


plasters, 
trade- 
Company, the 
Riegel Paper Company, the American 
Can Company, and the Western Electric 
Company are among his clients. 

The old days of patent-medicine men 
life 
assisted 


names and 


Stee 


on various 
marks. The 


when 
New 


several y« 
the 


squabb e. 


came to 
Warshaw 


ars ago 
State of 
Jersey in a legal 

A group of drug manufacturers had 
petitioned the courts to lift a restriction 
that prevented 


and he 


such items as 


aspirin 
sadache seltzers from being sold 
of drug stores. The New 
of Pharmacy defended 
the 


an 


outside Jersey 


Board the law, 
contending uncontrolled sale of 


drugs had unhealthy past 


a hl 

| HE tracer produced an 
19th 20th itho- 
graphs that depicted vendors on horse- 
One of 


bottle of 


and Century ads and 
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the posters advertised a 
apoo Indian 

by William F. 
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Kick- 
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aint, 
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into 
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decided 
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bottle of 
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disorders. Ax 
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After 
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astounding put 
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State’s 


evidence. iberation 


Supreme Jersey 
board. 

ittle 
a Columbia, 
The 


and 


in favor pharmacy 


two fanciful 
survival in 
Federal 
adversaries were Reddy 
Willie Wiredhand, both 


toon characters created to 


men battled for 
South Carolina, courtroom 
Kilowatt 
animated car- 
symbolize 
electricity. 
Reddy, 


Inc., a 


owned by Reddy Kilowatt, 


with a body of 
-light 


for 30 


fr isky fellow 


jagged lines and an electric bulb 


had been around 
the 


appeared as the 


for a 
years At 
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time of the litigation, 
for 
owned public- 


U.S.A 


Reddy trademark 


more than 


utllity 


200 privat 
companies in the and 
abroad. 

Willie Wiredhand, onl 


with a wire 


five years old, 
plug for a body and a socket 
the Na- 
Cooperative As- 
public 


for a head, was ived by 


Electric 


conce 
tional Rural 


sociation and used to promote 
power. 
Reddy 
Association into court alleging infringe- 
ment of their trademark and unfair 
They Willie 
too much alike 
the fight, 
He dug up 37 pieces of 


Kilowatt’s owners brought the 


competition. claimed and 
Reddy 
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Willie’ 


evidence to show how 
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during sat in 
Ss corner, 
animated charac- 


armful of 
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Recipients 


Gift Subscriptions to 
THE ROTARIAN AND 
REVISTA ROTARIA 


e e e enjoy and look forward 
to every issue. These recip- 
ients have been selected by 
Rotarians in their own coun- 
tries as men of goodwill who 
should know more about Ro- 
tary, and the subscriptions are 
donated by Rotary Clubs and 
individual Rotarians. 
Are you sending such gifts 
too? It is both easy and inex- 
pensive. Just send the name 
and address of each recipient 
along with: 
$2.00 for each subscrip- 
tion delivered in the 
United States, Canada, 
or in the Pan Amer- 
ican Postal Union. 
$2.50 for each subscrip- 
tion to THE ROTARIAN 
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$2.50 for each subscrip- 
tion to Revista Ro- 
TARIA delivered any- 
where. 
If you prefer, you may specify 
the country in which you wish 
the gift to be presented, and 
the Magazine Office will select 
the name of a worthy recipient. 
AT YOUR SERVICE: 
THE ROTARIAN MAGAZINE 
or REVISTA ROTARIA 
1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
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ted to civilization 
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RIGHT ON THE OCEAN— eeaitee EIT conan BAHAMAS 


BEACH 
HOTEL 
Fully air conditioned, mag- See Your 


Travel Agent 
New York Office 
LO 5-1114 


nificent private beach, new 
“vision level’’ pool. From 
$16 (Mod. Am. Pian). 

John L. Cota, Gen. Mgr. 
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Soil, Health, and Imagination 


By EDWIN ROLLIN SPENCER 


Consulting Botanist and Plant Pathologist 
Rotarian, Lebanon, III. 


‘Rae is no doubt that good health 


is largely dependent upon good 
and that good food is largely dependent 
upon good soil, which, believe it or not, 
is largely dependent upon good imagina- 
tion. 

Most of our food comes 
directly from the soil. All our grains 
wheat, oats, barley, corn 
etc.—all these 
are soil produced. Al] our 
vegetables are soil produced. All oul 
meat, milk, butter, and eggs come indi- 
rectly from soil-produced vegetation. It 
is no wonder, then, that overpopulated 
nations, finding their food supply insuf- 
ficient, are apt to become aggre 
seeking Lebensraum: more soi 
from which to obtain more food 
lack of imagination, vision, wil 
or always has brought, destructive war 

The great majority of people are as 
ignorant of soil as are the birds of the 
air and the fish of the sea. And, sad to 
say, many of those who work with soil— 
farmers and learn 


food, 


directly or in- 


(maize), rice, 
food-producing plants, 


fruits and 


SSIVE in 
area 
Then 


bring 


£ 


gardeners — never 


that soil is a living thing, that it has to 
be fed as all living things are fed: with 
organic Farmers know that soil 
has mineral in it, and that mineral fer- 
tilizers will often bring satisfactory re- 


food. 


sults, but they seem never to discover 
that the living side of soil, the organic 
side, needs far more attention than does 
the mineral side. 

“Soil is an admixture of organic and 
inorganic matter.” 

Now, the inorganic part, the rock part, 
is the greater part. It is made up of rock 
flour (clay) or rock meal 
combination of both these forms of dis- 
integrated rock. The inorganic part of 
soil is always there, and serves the im- 
portant function of anchoring the rooted 
plants as well as supplying them with 


(sand), or a 


minerals used in their growth. 

The organic part is made up of de- 
cayed organic matter that, in good soil, 
is filled with 
scopic plants and animals which in both 


living organisms: micro- 


their living and dead states make avail- 
able the mineral and organic elements 
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that the rooted plants, growing in that 
soil, must have for their sustenance and 
growth. 

This is where imagination comes in. 
He who is able to see, in his mind’s eye, 
these millions of microscopic plants and 
animals iiving in his rich soil, making 
there the growing, developmental needs 
that 
these fairies and gnomes that are work- 


of his crop plants, will see to it 
ing for him are well fed. He knows that 
organic food is what they require, and 
periodically, plow into his 


vegetation 


so he must, 


soil either a good crop of 


(green manure) or a 12-to-15-ton-per- 


acre spread of stable manure. This he 


must do every three or four years, 
oftener if possible. And he will also see 
to it that his crop residues—cornstalks 
and cobs, grain straw and stubble—as 
well as all weeds and sprouted, shat- 
tered grain are put beneath the surface 
of his living soil. Of course, along with 
this an occasional legume crop, grown 
for no other purpose than to feed these 
soil-inhabiting organisms, will be plowed 
into the soil. The legumes are so used 
because of the rich nitrogenous material 
they contain. But this man of vision and 
imagination is almost sure to discover, 
by accident, that a big crop of green 
weeds is nearly, if not quite, as effective 
as the legume crop, and thereafter he 
will miss no opportunity to use his 
green weeds as soil builders. 

In other words a living soil must be 
kept alive by feeding these soil-making 
inhabitants, and a living soi 
only soil, in the truest sense of the word. 


is soil, the 


As Hyams puts it in his excellent book 
Soil and Civilization, “A dead soil is no 
more a soil than a corpse is a man.” 

But perhaps quite as important as the 
life side of soil is its moisture-holding 
capacity. This, however, cannot be ob- 
tained without great expense, except by 
way of the soil’s living content. 
knows 


humus, and 


Every farmer and gardener 


that a good soil contains 
most of them realize that humus is the 
moisture-retaining constituent of 
But nearly all delvers in soil think that 


soil. 


bits of undecayed plant tissue, seen in 
soil, are the humus. Humus cannot be 
seen with the naked eye. It shows only 


WALLACE ENGRAVING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 31 AUSTIN, TEXAS as a darker color when a humus-filled 


soil is compared with a similar soil lack- 
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REACH ...... 
LATIN AMERICAN 
BUYING POWER 


When you’re faced with the 
problem of selling equip- 
ment, supplies, or services 
to industrial, business and 
civic leaders in LATIN 
AMERICA advertise in 
REVISTA ROTARIA. 


This Spanish language 
monthly magazine has en- 
joyed a healthy circulation 
growth since its founding in 
1933. It now reaches 40,- 
356* decision making exec- 
utives with widespread con- 
nections in Latin America, 
who have authority to buy 
or influence industrial, busi- 
ness, or civic purchases of 
equipment, supplies, and/or 


services. 


When you advertise in 
REVISTA ROTARIA you 
reach an important and in- 
fluential segment of the Lat- 
in American business and 


luxury market. 


For more details write: 


REVISTA ROTARIA 


1600 Ridge Ave. Evanston, Ill. 


*Average Net Paid ABC Circulation 
(6 Months) ending June 30, 1957. 
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an enzyme that will digest it. It there- 
fore remains in a soil longer than any 
other carbohydrate, but its continual re- 
placement is quite as necessary as is 
that of starches, fats, and proteins that 
the soil-enriching bacteria require. 

Now the lignin, the microscopic bits 
that become humus, are stiffening ma- 
terials in the framework of all culti- 
vated crop plants, and it is found espe- 
cially in the framework of all 
stems such as wheat straw, cornstalks, 
etc. The complete decay of such vegeta- 
tion in the soil results in the addition to 
the humus supply of that soil. 

And there is nothing in soil or in this 
world quite like humus unless it be a 
sponge, and physically humus is noth- 
ing at all like a sponge. Here is some- 
thing, a humus particle, microscopic in 
size, that can collect a film of water and 
hold it there until a thirsty root hair, 
itself microscopic, sucks up that film, or, 
we should say, absorbs it. It takes mil- 
lions of humus bits in every ounce of 
soil to make a moisture-holding soil. It 
is in the moisture so retained by these 
tiny lignin particles, this humus, that 
the microflora microfauna of the 
soil live, and the roots of all 
growing plants, in that soil, collect the 
for their 


grass 


and 
where 
organic needs 


minerals and 


growth and fruition. 


H OW much moisture a good soil can 
absorb may be observed in a cultivated 
field after any heavy rain. A good, deep, 
humus-filled soil is said to be able to ab- 
sorb a four-inch rainfall without runoff. 
To test this water-holding capacity one 
has only to walk out onto a well-culti- 
vated so after a 
heavy rain. If the amount of humus and 
depth: of that soil are what they should 
be, there little or no. mud on 
one’s shoes when he leaves the field. 

Of course, it takes good imagination 
to see all this living side of soil. No one 
ever the 
animals living in a soil when he looks 
at it. He the humus in it 
either, but the student of soils has seen, 
through the all these 
things: the living and the dead ingredi- 
ents that make the soil a living thing. 
He knows that a good soil is filled with 
living and dead bacteria, as well as with 
living and 
and that all these are living upon the 
organic material the soil contains. He 
knows that many of these microscopic 
plants make the nitrates his growing 
crop plants must obtain from the soil, 
and that along with the nitrates is set 
free potash, a mineral which must be 
available to the plant if it is to use the 
nitrates. 

So when this soil student looks at a 
soil, his imagination sees al! this in good 
soil, a living soil, and he sees the lack of 
this living activity in a poor soil: a total 
lack of it in a dead soil. And after the 


cornfield an hour or 


will be 


sees microscopic plants and 


never 


sees 


microscope, 


dead microscopic animals, 
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student has imparted this knowledge to 
the farmer or gardener who has imagi- 
nation, that man can see this living side 
of his soil quite as well as can the man 
with his laboratory Then 
this man of vision 
learns why it is he must keep up the or- 


experience. 
(imagination) soon 
side of his soil. He 
what 
means the feeding of the 
the inhabitants that not 


ganic fully appreci- 


ates “crop rotation” means. It 


living inhabi- 
tants of the soil, 


only prepare soil nutrients for his crop 


plants, but also make the marvelous 


holds moisture in 
time 


humus that not only 


his soil but at the same prevents 
waterlogging. 
who has de 


The farmer or gardener 


veloped his imaginative powers to this 
just a farmer or a 
and will 


fullest 


is no longer 
is a husbandman, 
husbandry to the 


degree 
gardener. He 
practice soil 
extent of his ability. 





From Christoph Burchard, of Got- 
tingen, Germany, comes this letter: 
**T had the privilege to be one of 
the Rotary Founda- 
tion Fellows for the 
year 1954-55. At Bos- 
ton University School 
of Theology, where I 
studied as a Fellow, 
I started to compile 
a comprehensive bib- 
liography on the ex- 
: citing discovery of 
Burchard the Dead Sea Scrolls 
which had been given much publicity 
since they were unearthed in 1947. My 
German professors considered it useful 
enough to further research to have it 
printed in expanded form. On this 
occasion I wish to express once more 
my most sincere gratitude to Rotary 
International for having enabled me 
to add to my education the vistas Bos- 
ton University let me have on Ameri- 
can learning and American life. I am 
happy to have a visible token by 
which to substantiate my feelings.’’ 
me ~ ca 


Since the report in the last issue 
of Rotary Clubs that have contributed 
to The Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member, 44 Clubs 
have become 100 percenters for the 
first time. (This brings the total first- 
time 100 percenters since July 1, 1957, 
to 57.) As of October 11, 1957, 
$72,991 had been received since July 
1, 1957. The latest first-time 100 per- 
cent contributors (with Club member- 
ship in parentheses) are: 


ALASKA 
Anchorage (66). 


ARGENTINA 
Quilmes (54). 


AUSTRALIA 
Hamilton (63); Harvey (23); Sari- 
na (23). 
BRAZIL 
Cresciuma (19); Jaragua Do Sul 
(17). 
CANADA 
Aylmer, Ont. (38); Walkerton, 
(22). 


Ont. 


DENMARK 
Ringkobing (26). 


FINLAND 
Kauhajoki (20). 


FRANCE 
Arcahon (31); Arras (35); Epernay 
(36); Lunéville (25); St. Omer (32); 
Sarrebourg (27); Strasbourg (89). 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


GERMANY 
(34): Dortmund 
Munich (66). 
INDIA 
(43). 
ITALY 


Darmstadt (29); 


Mainz (41); 
Baroda 


Forli (36). 
JAPAN 
Teshikaga (23); Ube (37). 
SWEDEN 
Goteborg (107); Lidképing (47). 
SWITZERLAND 

Davos (30). 

UNITED STATES 

Auburn, N. Y. (102); Chester, 8. C. 
(46); Columbia, N. C. (25); Decatur, 
Ill. (183); Deming, N. Mex. (47); 
Fort Plain, N. Y. (35); Hamden, 
Conn. (68); Marianna, Ark. (34); 
Munising, Mich. (31); Newton, Conn. 
(63); Paradise, Pa. (29); Tulia, Tex. 
(25); Waterbury, Conn. (124); Win- 
chester, Tenn. (35); Chenoa, Ill. (44). 

* * * 

One additional Club became a 100 
percenter in the 1956-57 Rotary year. 
The 100 percent Club is: 

AUSTRALIA 
Subiaco (52). 
cd * * 

Eds. Note: In ‘‘The Rotarian’’ for 
August, the Rotary Club of Sens, 
France, was inadvertently placed in 
Belgium. We’re sorry! 
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Test Your Attendance I. Q. 


of absence 
attendance? What 
Is it possible for 


Dozs 


credit fo! 


give you 
is the 60 
you to 
to a missed 
answers to and 
Rotary attend- 
ules are Each an- 
tates the interpretation which is 
rect 


leave 


percent rule? 


credit »rior 


ndance 
» The 
questions 


t atte 
neeting these 


about 
given below 


nera 


accepted as co 


Question: A meeting day of your Club 
is changed to another the week; 
you present yourself at the cus- 
that your Club 


credit for at- 


day of 
however, 
and time 


you 


place 
Should 
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tendance ! 


tomary 
meets. receive 
No. The meeting which has 
for a different day in a given 
comes the regular meeting for 
k. Attendance credit can be 
for being present at a reg- 
ting of your Club, or at a meet- 
me other Rotary Club. 
a member of your 
It holds a joint 
the local 
commerce on the day your 
credit for at- 


You are 
Committee. 
committee of 


Question: 
Club’s 
meeting 
chamber of 
Club meets. 


Civic 
with a 


Do you receive 
tendance ? 

No. Even though you are 

credit cannot 

you 

meet- 


Rotary worl 


en for attendance because 
attending a gular 
a Rotary Club. 


You are an active member and 
of absence 
Does that 


Ui estion 
Club 


for good 


your grants you a leave 
and sufficient reason. 
give credit for attendance? 
| é No The ave of absence 

1 forfeiture of membership, 

ist be absent un- 


meeting of 


you 


recorded as 
ittend a regula! 
her Rotary Club 
Question: You miss a meeting of your 
Club while attending a District Conference. 
Does that count as attendance credit? 
Yes. If you 
route to, in 


Club 

attend- 

or returning Rotary 

a Rotary Regional Con- 

a Rotary District Conference, a 

District Assembly, or a regularly 

ed intercity Rotary 

tu may be credited with attend- 
Cluk. 


miss a 
vhen en 
irom a 


meeting of 


at oul 


You go to a meeting of your 
Club, but shortly after entering the room 
called out on important business 
return. Should receive 
attendance ? 
No. To be 


you must be p1 


Question 


you are 


and do not you 
credit for 
with at- 
esent for at 
60 percent of the time devoted to 


credited 


reg iI 


meeting. 


How 


BEDROCK 


Question: does a Club determine 


whether a member has been present for 60 
percent of the time? 

Answer: Each Rotary Club develops 
its own methods to determine this. 
There is no standard method. 

Question: You attend a Rotary meeting 
held on board ship. Does this give you 
credit for attendance? 

Answer: No. The ship-board meeting 
is-not a regular meeting of a Rotary 
Club. 

Question: You anticipate being absent 
from a regular meeting of your Club. Is 
it possible for you to get attendance credit 
prior to the meeting? 

Answer: Yes, provided you attend a 
regular meeting of a Rotary Club on 
any of the six immediately pre- 
ceding the day absent from 
your own Club. 


days 
you are 

Question: While in another city you go 
to make up at the local Rotary Club; how- 
ever, ‘its regular meeting day has been 
changed. Are you entitled to be credited 
with attendance? 

Answer: Yes. As a visiting Rotarian 
you are entitled to attendance credit 
under these circumstances. 

Question: While serving on a jury, do 
you get credit for meetings missed? 

Answer: No. Again the rule requiring 
attendance at a reguiar meeting of a 
Rotary Club if credit is to be given 
applies in this case 

Question: Your Club adjourns its meet- 
ing to visit the hospital where a member 
is confined. Can the hospitalized member 
be counted as being present at the meet- 
ing? 

Answer: Unless 60 percent of the reg- 
ular mee ting is held with the sick mem- 
ber present, he cannot be given attend- 
ance credit. If 60 percent of the meeting 
is held at the hospital, then all mem- 
bers who get credit for attendance must 
participate in this meeting at the hos- 
pital. 

Your Club’s meeting day falls 
holiday. and the meeting is 
abandoned. How is attendance computed? 

Answer: The Secretary disregards 
such a meeting altogether—that is, if 
there are three meetings instead of the 
usual four in the month, attendance per- 
centage is arrived at by dividing by 
three instead of four 


Question: 
on a legal 


Question: If you are a senior active or 
past service member, are you subject to the 
attendance rules that apply to active mem- 
bers? 

Answer: No. The Standard Club Con- 
stitution (Article IV, Section 7) contains 
special provision for excusing past serv- 
ice and senior active members from 
attending Club meetings. 
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LARGEST 


COLLECTION OF 


ORIENTAL KUGS 


TYPICAL VALUES! 
16.0 x 11.4 
31.0x 2.8 
21.2 x 14.0 
17.0x 2.3 
69x 5.0 
18.1 x 10.8 
5.5x 5.0 
25.0 x 10.10 

Inquiries Invited 

Rugs Sent on Approval 

to Rotarians and their friends 


NAHIGIAN 


SS 0th ers 


ESTABLISHED 


$1450.00 
$695.00 
$2950.00 
$495.00 
$175.00 
$2250.00 
$145.00 
$3650.00 


Kerman 
Dergazine 
Kerman 
Sahend 
Kurdistan 
Kerman 
Bibikabad 


INC 
1890 


169 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 
Importers of Fine Oriental Rugs Since 1890 


BRONZE 
LAQUES 


FOR 
LESS! 


* HONOR ROLLS 
* AWARDS 
* TESTIMONIALS 











Our vast plant devoted ex- 
clusively to bronze and 
aluminum tablet work gives 

you unsurpassed quality at 
coast prices 


TROPHIES 
Also ask for complete trophy coteleg with our 
wide offering of the finest values in trophies and 
prize awards. 


| UNITED STATES BRONZE £0. inc 
570 adaiad Dept. R, N. Y. 12, N.Y. 


To “complete your Rotary eres add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN. Prices sent on request. 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO 


2748S. 34th St.. Milwaukee 46. Wis.. Dept F 





——REMINDO— 


Three-Way Calendar 


@ Meeting Day Reminder © Handsome 
Membership Plaque ©* Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bossed bronzoid back. Size 8” x 13”. Back- 
ground finished in wood grain walnut. Em- 
blem enameled in official colors MEETS 
TODAY" printed in heavy red type on every 
club meeting day throughout the year 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 


Single 

Lots of 2-25, each 
Lots of 26-50, each 
Lots over 50, each 


Add 40c postage for single calendar. 
Refill pads available each year 
Available for Dec. 1 Delivery 





RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Iil. 














SPEAKERS DESK "©: 
front x 18” high x 18” d 
of lyw 


Price $13.75 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
431 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2-2070 





Wauen writing to adver- 
tisers in this magazine please 
mention THE ROTARIAN. 





ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 





A. D, JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 
MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 








THE hobby of Rotarian GEORGE W. 
LAWRENCE, JR., a clergyman of Burling- 
ton, Vermont, is a year-round activity, 
but in December it reaches its peak of 


You 


interest for him. will see why im 


his story. 


I COLLECT Christmas Seals from coun- 
tries in every part of the world. These 
are the stamps whose sale helps to fi- 
nance the work carried on by national, 
state, and local associations against tu- 
berculosis. The correct name for these 
attractive bits of gummed paper is tu- 
berculosis seals; however, as they are 
issued in many nations at Christmas, 
they are more widely known as Christ- 
mas Seals. 

I began my collection as a boyhood 
pastime, my interest in it having been 
aroused by my older brother’s enjoy- 
ment of collecting postage stamps. He 
used to turn his extras over to me, and 
they included so many Christmas Seals 
that I decided to save them alone. Most 
of the items in the collection have been 
obtained by writing to the 
each country in 
the stamps are sold. The collection now 
represents the seals of 65 nations, and 
it makes an attractive and colorful dis- 


tuberculosis 


association of which 


play. 

Each year the design of the seals is 
changed, though all authentic 
clude, year after year, the long-familiar 
cross with two horizonta which 
is the international emblem of the tu- 
campaign In the United 
States a contest is annually held for the 
best design, and hundreds are _ sub- 
mitted. The seals of most nations 
ture children, and many carry warnings 
concerning good health habits as a 
means of reducing tuberculosis. Some 
French issues warn against expectora- 
tion in public places, while others issued 
by The Netherlands carry a reminder to 
cover the mouth when coughing. 

I have found it interesting to 
how the design of a seal so often re- 
flects the architectural style of a coun- 
try. The design of Japanese seals, for 
example, follows an Oriental style, with 
the ends of the double-barred 
curving upward as pagoda 
stamps of many other nations also re- 
flect characteristics typical of 
architecture, dress, or way of living. 

There are variations, too, in the 
things different countries do to draw 
attention to their seals. Switzerland and 
France, for instance, produce automo- 
bile-windshield stickers which are rep- 
licas of their annual seals, but eight or 
ten times larger. In Belgium poster- 
sized made for window dis- 
plays, the posters usually being 22 times 
larger than the stamps themselves. In 
Denmark the seals have been coming 
out with the design covering an entire 


seals in- 


bars, 


berculosis 


fea- 


note 


cross 


ines do. The 


local 


seals are 


sheet of stamps, thus making each indi- 
vidual stamp only a part of the whole 
picture. 

In the United States the idea of sell- 
ing seals for worthy causes began with 
the holding of what was called Sanitary 
Fairs at which charity stamps were 
It was along about 1863, and the 
stamps were used to help the wounded, 
the widows, and the orphans of the 
Civil War. Following these charity 
stamps came Red stickers, and 
about 20 years later the Christmas 
Seal idea reached the U.S.A. It had its 
origin in Denmark, where the 
Christmas had been most successful. An 
enthusiastic woman tuberculosis worker 
in the United States read about Den- 
mark’s system, and in 1907 she pro- 
moted America’s first sale of Christmas 
Seals. 

How strongly the 
ported the battle 
can be seen in the astounding way the 
sale of seals has increased in America 
alone. In 1907 the inaugural sale 
$3,000. The million-dollar mark was 
reached in 1916, when totalled 
$1,040,810. Through the 1920s and ‘30s, 
sales ranged from 3% million dollars to 


sold 


Cross 


sales at 


public has 
tuberculosis 


Sup- 


against 


was 


Saies 


5% million. Then in the ’40s they took 
a big spurt and touched the 20-million 
dollar mark. In 1955, the latest year for 
which I have figures, sales amounted to 
more than 25 million dollars. More than 
90 percent of this money is retained by 
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ROE Cin eer 
A collector of Christmas Seals, Ro- 
tarian Lawrence has the issues of 65 


nations. This month. the ’57 seals come 
out in many of the issuing countries. 


State and local organizations for tuber- 
culosis control in their own areas. 

Not all sponsored by the 
national tuberculosis associations of the 
various countries. Some are issued by 
municipalities, States, counties, and 
even civic and service organizations. In 
1937 the Rotary Club of Lima, Peru, 
issued a stamp to enlist public support 


seals are 
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“Scattering all this stuff over the house 
every day gets to be a nuisance, but 
my mother seems to expect it of me!” 
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postage 
and ex- 
common to 
catalogues. 
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ecting meth 
are just a he 


ed by ec tol of 
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ft corre 
the listing 
Coin Banks: Mrs. Charles W. Coffield 
e of Rotarian—collects coin banks), 610 
offic St Bowie, Tex., U.S.A 
Pitchers: Mrs. John W. Suttle (wife of 
totari« pitcher iil exchange, 
th coliector other countries), 
708 W Marion St., Shelb N.C 1S.A. 
Bottle Caps: Billy Nis ghaus (8-year- 
Rotariar colle bottle caps), 
W amsburg PIl., Pittsburgh 35, Pa., 


collects 


Ss A 


Methodist Disciplines; The Reader's 
Digest: A. Otis Beach (collects old Metho- 
dist Disciplines issued before 1880; also 
eeds pies of The Reader's Digest of 1922 
complete ollection), 200 E. 
Kans., U.S 


to round out 
Mair sz atomi, A 
Mine rais; Reoeks: Mrs W. P. Spero 
ife of Rotarian—collect ninera's and 
sample of pollucite), 428 
izabeth St.. Wallaceburg, Ont., Canada. 
Arrowheads and Indian Relies: Tom- 
Winfrey 11-year-old son of Rotarian— 
lects arrowheads and relics; will 
books and arrowheads from 
} er Lakes region for arrowheads and 
¢ f? other States), 428 W. Maple Ave., 
ark, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Stamps; Coins: Virginia de Guia (1/3- 
daughter of Rotarian — collects 
nd coins), No. 12, Gen. V. Lim St 
aguio, The Philippines 
Horses: Mary MacQ (10-year-old 
( Rotarian—-interes in horses, 
1rabians u correspond 
Arabic- 
recorder if pos- 
Nebr., U.S.A. 
have indicated 


rocks hes a 
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che ae omic 


ear-old 
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one of simila nteres in 
pea countries, by tape 
sible 911 N. 79th St., Omaha 
Pen Pals: The follow 
r interest in having p friends: 
Rutl tkins (10-year-old daughter of Ro- 


ia ould like pen pa aged 10-12: in- 
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terested in swimming, collecting postcards, 
music, Girl Scouts), 31 S. Fourth St., Coplay, 
Pa., U.S.A. 

Terffu-Maija Jyrkima (16-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—wishes English- or Ger- 
man-speaking pen pals; interested in litera- 
ture, religions, and languages and in ez- 
changing stamps and postcards), Kansank 
40 A9, Oulu, Finland 

Mary McRoberts Walker (13-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen pals in 
France, Japan, Italy, Iceland aged 13-15; 
hobbies include swimming, horseback rid- 
ing, animals), E. Main St., Paris, Ky., U.S.A. 

Carolyn Morris (daughter of Rotarian— 
would like to correspond with teen-agers 
aged 14-18; interests include music, tennis, 
swimming, dancing), 8640 Mango Ave., Fon- 
tana, Calif., U.S.A 

Patty Wise (15-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—collects stamps and coins of foreign 
countries; interested in tennis, swimming; 
will correspond in French), 717 W. Broad- 
wav, Webb City, Mo., U.S.A. 

Charlotte McWhorter (9-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wishes pen friend in Scotland; 
interested in music, dancing, swimming, 
puppets, history), 405 N. High St., Long- 
view, Tex., U.S.A 

Nancy Johnson (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
boys and girls aged 14-17; interests include 
swimming, basketball, dancing, popular mu- 
sic), 601 N. Russell Ave., Geneseo, Ill., U.S.A 

Kathleen Henry (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian — interested in cooking, coilecting 
movie-star photos, records, spectator sports), 
5228 53d St., Lacombe, Alta., Canada. 

Jean Pearre (10-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen pals outside U.S.A..; in- 
terests include stamps, cooking, outdoor 
sports), Box 326, Weslaco, Tex., U.S.A. 

Joyce Dunn (12-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian — interests include baton twirling, 
flute and piano, Girl Scouts, swimming), 
1009 Roanoke St., Seneca, Kans., U.S.A 

Sandra Clinger 3-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian — enjoys sports, dancing, popular 
music), 401 Shelby St., Falmouth, Ky., U.S.A. 

Margot Haenke (11-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pal from Fiji or Ja- 
maica; collects stamps), Rockton St., East 
Ipswich, Australia 

Mei-Guin Fatt 
Rotarian—wishes to 
pals aged 11-14 outside 
include movies, filn ballet, sports, 
cooking), P. O. Box 145, Casino, Australia. 

Georgia Ann Klein (11-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wishes pen pals outside U.S.A.; 
hobbies includ swimming, horseback 
riding), P. O. Box 270, Sequin, Tex., U.S.A 

Pilarica Barrios (18-year-old niece o* Ro- 
tarian—wishes pe pals interested in swap- 
ping stamps) iboanga, The Philippines. 

Robert Taylor 7-year-old grandson of 
Rottirian—interested in stamps, swimming, 
golf, music, photography, sport cars, current 
events), 241 Penobscot St., Rumford, Me., 
U.S.A 

Lois Mae Godbey 
Rotarian—wishes pe? 
Korea; interested in 
sports), Box 648, Bay 

Suzie Young (daughter of 
wishes pen pals aged 12-14; 
horses, records, swimming), 
ville Rd., Napa, Calif., U.S.A 

Alice Copeland (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes to correspond with boys 
and girls outside U.S.A.; interests include 
popular music, swimming, sports), 140 S. 
Stewart St., Geneseo, Ill., U.S.A 

Garry Vickar (10-year-old son of Rotarian 
—wishes pen pal aged 10-12 in Israel or 
U.S.A.; enjoys baseball, hockey, music, hik- 
ing), Box 219, Melfort, Sask., Canada. 

Hirovasu Oda (16-year-old son of Rotarian 
—hobbies include stamp collecting, reading, 
sports), 6 Muratacho 2-chome, Showa-ku, 
Nagoya, Japan. 

William C. Norris, Jr. (12-year-old of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals in England, Aus- 
tralia, Switzerland, Germany, New Zealand; 
interested in science, coin collecting, horses), 
1765 Bohland Ave., St. Paul 16, Minn., 
U.S.A. 

Pat Nicholls (daughter of Rotarian — 
wishes to correspond with people in South 
America, Hawaii, Switzerland), 1711 Avon- 
dale Ave., Richmond 27, Va., S.A 

Catherine Farley (11-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes Girl Guide pen pal in 
Scotiand; enjoys horseback riding, basebail, 
football), Rt. No. 1, Albion, Mich., U.S.A 

Steve Little (13-year-old son of Rotarian— 
interests include Boy Scouting, building plas- 
tic model airplanes, collecting cards, sports; 
would like German- or English-speaking pen 
pal), 249 Locust St., Hanover, Pa., U.S.A. 


—THE HOBBYHORSE GROOM 
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FOR 


FRIENDS OR 
BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATES 


ORANGES 


GRAPEFRUIT 
or Mixed 
Bushel $7.95 
'f, bu. $5.50 


MPLE 


Ke 
— 


a: EXPRESS PREPAID 


Te ranges 
TANGELOS. Bushe! $8.95 


and half bushel 


states west of t 
Michigan; 
° 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


upper 
inces 


6.25, delivered ir 


January 


Many other attractive gift packs available— 


. delivered, 


SERVICE 


all oranges, 
the Mississiopi and 
> Mississippi, 
Quebec and Ontario, 20% 


for free catalog 


PARCEL POST SPECIAL 
$3.95. shounee PREPAID 

15% for 
Gtnnseete and 
ether prov- 


to Missouri 
Wisconsin, 


1s “MY 


BUSINESS! 
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RUBBER STAMP? 


DELUXE CUSHION MOUNTED 
ANY THREE LINES - 

UPTO 2%" 

REMIT $1.00 WITH ORDER 


MAIL- 0-STAMP 


Box 243 A 
Glenside, Pa. 











e 4-Burner Range 
¢ Full Size Refrigerator 
© Knotty Pine Kitchen Cabinets 
¢ Tile Bath and Sills 
© Concrete Block Construction 
¢ Wall Heater 
e Carport and Driveway 
Landscaping 
@ Sun Terrace 
City Water 
© City Garbage Service 
Lot: 50’x 150° 
e Taxes Approximately 
530 per year 


LIVE NEAR THE OCEAN 


IN BEAUTIFUL 


NEW SMYRNA BEACH! 


AS LOW AS 


S495 


DOWN 


All These Features Included 
in YOUR FLORIDA HOME 


At No Extra Cost! 


FULL PRICE 


°8495 


TWO BEDROOM 
RANCH HOUSE 
INCLUDING 
50 x 150° 
LoT! 


FREE ! 
a Tere) 


TRAVEL 
ALLOWANCE! 


RUSH COUPON 


Schools, Churches, Shopping 


Nearby 


¢ Wide 50 Foot Streets 
¢ Complete—Ready To Move In 





: 

1 PARADISE BEACH HOMES, DEPT. R-12 

0 P.O. Box 1538 - New Smyrna Beach, Floride 

Pleose send me complete information about Poradise Beoch Homes 
ond the Free $100 Transportation Allowonce 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


city 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to 


stories used under ti 
Send entries to St 
THE ROTARIAN Magaz 
Ridge Avenue, F ans 
The following is 
McCallum, a me 

tary Club of We 

land. 


heading 


A man went to a1 
throat specialist and 
I am very worried 
increasingly deaf 
myself cough.” 

Following a 
tion of the man’s 
wrote out a presc! 
“Get this made u} 
ularly after m 

The patient 
the doctor and 
this do my heari 

To which the 
“Not a bit, but 
cough loude1 





tarians or their 2 es submitting 








Wind Wizardry 
The pile of leaves my neigi 
Blows on our walk: I 
While bending to 
The crafty winds 

—Ep 


Filched From a Tree 

See how lucky you 
gifts from your 
though they are only 
ters must all be in 
words “Christmas 
qualify for the given 

1. Foe of rodents 
Skin blemishes. 4. Fog 
6. Man’s title. 7. Tr 
9. Edge. 10. To tall 
12. To doctor. 13. M 
to please. 15. Male 
17. Boiling water 
Rodent. 20. Wagon 


This quiz was sub 
Marshall, of Hamden, C« 


Flights of F 
Scramble the lett 
“fancy,” add anothe 
then subtract as 
seven-letter word 
Fancy plus 
Fancy plus p 
Fancy plus rout 
Fancy plus 
Fancy plus « 
Fancy plus A 
Fancy plus h¢ 
Fancy plus fil 
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9. Fancy plus below minus few. 
10. Fancy plus spine 
This quiz was submitted by Faye Chil- 

cote Walker, of Columbus, Ohio 


The answers to these quizzes will be 


ninus spy. 


found in the nezt colu 


Tesco oll Te 


The museum guide was just finishing 





the tour: 

“And here, ladies and gentlemen, at 
the close, is this splen 
Note the noble way in which the neck 
supports the head, and the splendid 
curve of the shoulders. Note the natura 
way in which the opened hand is 
stretched out, as if to emphasize, ‘Don’t 
forget a tip for the guide ’—Rotary 


Greek statue 


Snaps, JOHNSON City, N 

If you can’t get awa vacation 
you can get the same fe¢ 
home and tipping every 
you see.—Rotary Lette WALNUT, 
ILLINOIs, 


staying 


person 


A small boy was being Sum- 
mer camp much against hi ill, and 
making no bones about 

“Why, you'll just love camp,” his aunt 
said soothingly. “You'll have a simply 
wonderful vacation.” 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four 
lines of an original limerick-contest win- 
ner. Address him care of The Rotarian 
Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

* > * 

This month's winner comes from Larner 
W. Warner, an Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
Rotarian. Closing date for last lines to 
complete it: February 15. The “ten best" 
entries will receive $2. 


“BOREABLE EXPERIENCE 
The speaker who asked for the floor 
Was known as somewhat of a bore, 

Said one of the crowd, 
In a voice clear and loud, 


HI JINX 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for August: 
The troop band was smartly arrayed 
As it marched in the city parade, 
But the high-school smart alecks 
Put the show in "‘italics," 


“I won't,” was the acid retort, “but 
my mother will.”—The Weekly Letter, 
ROME, NEw YORK. 


A bright young farmer in the Army 
overseas received a letter from his wife 
She wanted to know how she was going 
to plant the potatoes in the east 40 with- 
out help. 

The soldier wrote back, “Whatever 
you do, dear, don’t dig up the east 40 
That’s where the guns are buried.” 

As is customary in wartime, his lette 
was read by the censor. Not long later 
he received a reply from his upset young 
wife saying, “A company of soldiers 
overran the east 40 and dug it all up. 
What shall I do now?” 

“Plant the pt tatoes!”’ came his re pis 

Rotagrams, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Psychiatrist to patient ‘When did 
you first discover that you enjoyed pay 
-~Rotagrams, 


ing your income taxes? 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


Flattery is like perfume 
posed to smell it, not swallow it.—Rota 
graph, Fort WortH, TEXAs 


you are sup- 


Save the Pieces 
I store all sorts of things awe 
Without the slightest doubt 
They'll come in handy one fine day— 
Once they have been thrown out! 
—May RICHSTONE 


Answers to Quizzes 
aoueuly ‘OT 
AUOO|eq 6 uleapyey — UOAJ[PH LZ AJB 
leq “9 ‘JROIUAD “¢ “AAOYOUY ‘fF ‘a0RUAINY 
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118) “OZ JEU ‘GI ‘WW ‘SI “Weans 
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Here are the “ten best" last lines: 
With hot rods in a grand motofeade. 
rs. M. L. Swanson, wife of a 
Quincy, Massachusetts, Rotarian.) 
With their own littie noisy brigade. 
(Paul Folse, son of ¢ Bas- 
trop, Louisiana, Rotarian.) 
When they handed ‘round sweet /emonade. 
(K. C. Parkinson, member of the Rotary 
Club of Welwyn Garden City, England.) 
Turned it into a harlequinade. 
Mrs. Arthur Baker, wife of ¢ 
Biddeford-Saco, Maine, Rotarian.) 
W hen they started a fruit cannonade. 
(A. C. Pence, member of the 
Rotary Club of Coshocton, Ohio.) 
W hen they brought in a donkey that brayed. 
(Mrs. Pete Shiras, wife of a Moun 
tain Home, Arkansas, Rotarian.) 
While they mimicked in absurd promenade. 
(Clifford Burns, member of the Rotary 
Club of San Gabriel, California.) 
With rock ‘n’ roll music they played. 
(Mrs J Russell Scott, wife of a 
Port Colborne, Ontario, Canada, Rotarian.) 
So the band went home tattered and frayed 
(Mrs. Alfred Cummings, wife of a Van- 
couver, British Columbia, Canada, Rotarian.) 
As they capvered and whistled and brayed. 
(William J. Schmidt, member of the 
Rotary Club of Germantown, Wisconsin.) 
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49TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. 


JUNE 1-5, 1958 


COME T 


DALLAS 


The Rotary Club of Dallas and the Convention 
Committee of Rotary International are making 
exciting plans for the Dallas Convention. Addresses 
by outstanding speakers, discussion forums, and 
international friendship meetings will be augmented 
by a spectacular program of entertainment including 
a “Glamour Rodeo,” a Texas barbecue with typical 
Western food served right out of the chuck wagon, 
the President’s Ball, an evening of music, special 
entertainment for the ladies and the young people, 
and hospitality in the homes of Rotarians of Dallas 


and near-by Rotary Clubs. 











ExecuTive DEPARTMENT 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


To all Rotarians: 


As Governor of Texas and a fellow Rotarian, it is 


& privilege to welcome each of to our State. 


I especially 

those of you from oth tes and oun- 
tries. I hope you wil joy your visit vith us, 
and vill return again. 


other 


Rotary International represents one of the world's 
finest efforts for people to work in unity for 
highest ideals rvice to others, espe- 
y in the fields of Jucation and aepun i ty 
improvement. Texas is proud to be your host. 


Sincerely, 


ae 


Daniel 














CITY OF DALLAS 
TEXAS 


Rotarians of the World: 


Dallas extends * world-wide hearty Texes welcome 
to the men of Rotary and their wives f the 
Rotary International Convention June 1 


Having been an active Rotarian myself, being now 
an honorary Rotarian, and with a son who is an 
active Rotarian, I well appreciate and practice 
the ideals of Rotary. Dallas will be happy t 
welcome the thousands of representatives of the 
Rotary spirit who will be our guests next year. 


I am looking forward with great anticipstion to 
your visit to our city. 


Very sincerely, 


4¥e- 


R. L. Thornton 
Mayor of Dallas 

















Worth Rnowing, | 


and Reaching ~. 
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Here's a hand-picked audience Sj 1. S ' 1 
of BUSINESS LEADERS, owners, NEEL 
partners, corporate officials, key — ==" 


ST A ST « 


executives, and board of direc: 

tor members who have a lot to” 

say about selecting and buying 

of equipment, supplies, and 
services. In fact 90% have ma, _ ie y 
jor purchasing authority in their, » 
firms and 67% participate in Ss _ 
\ planning company policies and \ 


programs. 


Business leaders, yes, but 
many also participate in COM- 
MUNITY OR CIVIC ACTIVI- 
TIES, serving on various com- 
munity boards and on national, 
state, or local planning or gov- 
erning bodies. They too, make 
or approve purchases that run 


into big dollar volume. 


As business and civic leaders, 


\Rotarian subscribers enjoy an- 
>, ‘ 
ws 
=hational average. They buy the 


~~ 
—, 
\ J 


nual incomes high above the 


luxuries of gracious living for 


\— themselves and their family. 


Min, 


ee 


It your equipment, supplies, or 

services are\sold to industry or 

husiness—td \communities for 

sghool, chufch| hospital or insti- 

tutional u lo —ok to individuals, 

it will pay|you td advertise them 

in The Rofarian. AUDI \ ) 
[is 


i COMMUNITY © IZ 
For complete facts about the business, civic, and —s 
rsonal interest of Rotarian subscribers write: 


pe 
THE ROTARIAN € Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 





